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Routes to tour in Germany 

The German 
Wine Route 





German roads will get you 
there - to the Palatinate 
woods, for instance, where 
2,000 years ago Roman 
legionaries were already 
growing wine. Each vine yields' 
up to three litres of various 
kinds of wine, such as 
Riesling, Syivaner, Muller- 
Thurgau, Scheurebe or 
Gewurztraminer. Grapes are 
gathered in the autumn but 
the season never ends. 
Palatinate people are always 
ready to throw a party, and 
wine always holds pride of 
place, generating 
Gemutlichkeitand good 
cheer. As at the annual Bad 
DQrkheim Wurstmarkt, or 
sausage market, the 
Deidesheim goat auction and 
the election of the German 
Wine Queen in Neustadt. Stay 
the night in wine-growing 
villages, taste the wines and 
become a connoisseur. . 

Visit Germany and Jet the Wine 
Route be your guide.- 


1 Grapes on the vine 

2 Dorrenbach 

3 St Martin 

4 Deidesheim 

5 Wachenhelm 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


Debate about the shifting 
moods in Nato alliance 


T he kind of swing in attitudes of Ger- 
mans towards the Soviet Union is 
making it increasingly difficult for Am- 
erica to maintain its share of costs and 
responsibilities in Nato, says Senator 
John Glenn. 

The former astronaut told 150 del- 
egates to the 26th annual Wehrkunde 
discussion forum in Munich that, in 
1980, public opinion surveys showed 
70 per cent of Germans thought the So- 
viet Union was the biggest single threat 
to their security. 

Today, just eight years later, SO per 
cent supported the removal of nuclear 
weapons from Europe. 

Other surveys indicated that Ger- 
mans believe far-reaching changes are 
taking place in the Soviet Union. 

Glenn said that, in contrast, Ameri- 
cans simply hoped that the dynamic So- 
viet leader would continue to be suc- 
cessful in Moscow. 

He said he could not imagine Nato 
without the support of the German pen- 
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I pie. What would happen if Mikhail 
; Gorbachov announced that he was go: 
ing to tear down the Berlin wall? 

The senator from Ohio was nor the 
only delegate to express uncertainty. . 

Canada’s representative at Nato, 
Gordon Smith, openly told his German 
'listeners; if the presence of Canadian 
troops is a burden for the Germans his 
: government could easily fix that by call* 
;ing the troops home. • 

He added that Canada had already 
made an offer to ta|cedii a greater share 
of the German low-ieve I flying runs. But 
he insisted that Germans stop talking 
about “exporting” their, low-level flying 
problems’, otherwise; . the Canadians 


might find it difficult to maintain their 
offer. 

The Germans were certainly on the 
receiving end at the conference. Once 
again, there was unusual unanimity 
when it came to defending themselves 
again the accusations. 

CSU Bundestag member Michacla 
Geiger, CSU party leader Thco Waigel. 
FDP minister of slate in the Bonn For- 
eign Office. Helmut Schafer and the di- 
rector of the Stockholm Institute of 
Peace Research, Walthcr Stutzle. all 
dismissed any doubts about German 
loyalty to the alliance. 

The SPD matadors Egon Baht and 
Karsien Voigi nodded approvingly. But 
the discussion did expose a certain feel- 
ing of uneasiness. 

One of the main topics addressed by 
the Americans was burden-sharing. 
Senator Charles Rudmnn. for example, 
wui iiritulcd at the remark b\ lit mu 
Defence Minister Rupert Scholz that in- 
dignation would develop in Europe 
towards its alliance commitments and 
the American alliance partner if the 
USA continues to allow its domestic 
problems to have such an effect on Eu- 
rope. 

He reminded Scholz that Nato ac- 
counts for over half of the US military 
budget. 

The USA is in the process of closing 
down about 100 military bases in its 
own country to save money. This means 
economic losses for some areas. 

“And we expect you to bear the same 
kind of burden” said Rudman. 

US Secretary of Defence-designate, 
John Tower, also reacted pretty gruffly 
after Stutzle advised the Americans to 
simply drop the subject of burden-shar- 
ing. 
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Chancellor in Spain 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl (left) with Spain's Prime Minister, Felipe Gonzalez, 
during a visit to a conservation area near Seville. The Chancellor spent one 
day privately In Spain and followed this with two days of wide-ranging talks 
with Spanish officials. iiivou. ,iyv.n 


Stutzle had said that if Washingron 
wished to remain a world power, the al- 
liance with Western Europe was imi on- 
ly indispensable, but also the leasi ex- 
pensive way for the USA to maintain its 
status. 

Tower reminded peace researcher 
Stiitzlc of the realities nf political life in 
his country. 

No politician could afford to follow 
Stiitzle’s proposal if he wished to "sur- 
vive." 

A remark by Karsten Voigt triggered 
considerable doubts among the experts. 

He argued that the Federal Republic 
of Germany must start thinking about 
changing the concept of forward def- 
ence once the invasion capability of the 
Warsaw Pact has disappeared thanks to 
military arrangements. 

He claimed that the West German 
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Bonn Defence Itylnltfet Rupert Schdlz (left* and Washington Defence .Sciortf- 
tary-deslghate John Q. Towdr at tHa Wehrkunda conference. (Photo: ap) 
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population would force the Bonn gov- 
ernment to do this in five ««r six years 
time. 

Britain's permanent representative at 
the Nato, Sir Michael Alexander, 
viewed this as a dangerous develop- 
ment. 

Once the Germans start questioning 
forward defence it will hardly be possi- 
ble to find support in his country for a 
stationing of troops on the border to the 
Warsaw Pact, in other words to defend 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Finally, the divergence of opinion be- 
tween the Federal Republic of Germany 
and its allies became clear with respect 
to the question of nuclear armament. 

Tower was not the only guest to em- 
phasise that the modernisation of wea- 
pon systems is a priority task for the al- 
liance, albeit without making any direct 
reference to nuclear short-range mis- 
siles. 

Britain’s Defence Minister, George 
Younger, stressed that once a decision 
has been made in favour of nuclear wea- 
pons it doesn’t make sense to let them 
become obsolete. 

Even the Dutch Defence Minister 
Folkestein urged a modernisation, even 
though a : mass peace movement in his 
country also rejected the deployment of 
iHedium- range missiles at the beginning 
of the 1 980s. ' 

Les As pin, chairman of the. Armed 
Forces Committee ip the US House of 
Representatives, suggested 0 “deal**:. n 
reduction of atomic artillery in ex- 
change for the. deployment of the new 
short-range missile. 

. The. leader of the CDU/CSU parlia- 
mentary. party in the Bundestag, Alfred 
Dregger, however, reiterated what he 
already suggested- pfter recommending, a 
zero solution for atomic artillery, last 
year.,'. 

EgonBahr roadily agreed to this sug- 

Contlnued bn p80« 2 
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Libyan affair leaves its mark on links 
between Bonn and Washington 


B onn and Washington had hoped that 
tile institutionalisation of a German- 
Amcricjin Day on 6 October each year 
would help foster a feeling of solidarity 
between the uvo nations. 

They hoped it would emphasise the 
historical contribution Germans made 
towards building the United States of 
America. 

The Bonn government, however, 
stabbed itself in the back by handling the 
affair surrounding the controversial 
chcmiculs exports to Libya the way it did 
and causing a tremendous amount of un- 
necessary trouble. • ■ 

There is particular cause for concern 
about the reputation of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany outside Washington, 
where local newspapers usually print the 
lender articles published in the big dai- 
lies. 

A nusty expression such as "shopkeep- 
ers of death" used there can turn into in- 
sidious poison. . ' 

People tend to concentrate on the. 
morn) aspect of the affair rather than on 
its political aspect. 

The American government is handling 
the cusc with restraint, and even the press 
is showing no sign of pleasure nl the mis- 
fortunes of Bonn's disgrace. 

The superlatives which always crop up 
now and again during irritations between 
allies (“the most serious row fnr de- 
codes") arc generally rooted in German 
fluster about American fluster, the latter 
usually being moTC short-lived. 

The Libya deal has now become a dom- 
estic policy issue in Germany, whereas ev- 
eryday political life in Washington only 
lakes marginal note of the affair. 

This does not mean, however, that 
Germans and Americans can go back to 
business as usual without giving any 
thought to the latest irritations. 


Continued from page 1 

gestion. Scholz indicated that he could 
imagine a unilateral renunciation of ar- 
tillery munition. 

He did qualify this, however, by add- 
ing that the remaining weapon systems 
— this would then include the new 
short-range missile — must be kept at a 
modem level. 

In the light of recent experiences 
Scholz refrained from reading out a pas- 
sage in his speech relating to fundamen- 
tal questions of the role and the legiti- 
mation of nuclear weapons and the 
growing need for information "in almost 
all alliance countries and for almost all 
their populations." 

Despite these differences of opinion 
Nato's overall armament and arms control 
concept is to be adopted in the spring. 

Nmo secretary-generpl Manfred 
W timer tried to spread a bit more op- 
timism. He admitted that Nato had its 
problems, but claimed that these result- 
ed From its success. 

Mikhail Gorbachov, on the other 
hand, had problems because his system 
had failed. "Our vulues will prevail,” he 
emphasised. No need for fainthearted- 
ness. 

As for the remaining differences of 
opinion Tower praised the advice given 
by ex-general Gerd Schmiickle 1 5 years 
ugo: “If we can't act like an alliance we 
should til least behave like allies." 

Detlcf hthf 

(Stullpmcr /tilling, .10 Junmiry W«9) 


The reference by CDU politician 
Volker Riihc to "thin ice" shows that a 
nerve has been hit. A more apt reference 
would be to "thin nerves." 

Once a stage has been reached in the 
relationship between friends where there 
are accusations’ of dishonest motives 
. (here is cause for concern. 

The Americans are finding its difficult 
to adjust to a world in which the losers of 
the Second World War have become, the 
leading economic powers and are voicing 
their interests with growing self-confid- 
ence. 

For' Americans it is a new experience 
to feel their dependence on export mar- 
kets if they want to tackle their deficits 
and mountain of debt. 

The Americans find it difficult to un- 
derstand a policy of the extended hand 
towards Moscow, which they feel romati- 
ciscs something which has yet to exist in 
more concrete and irreversible form. 

Scif-confidcncc makes the Germans 
both more self-assured and more sensi- 
tive. They react allegically to everything 
which could arouse doubts about their 
sovereignly. 

Own interests — in particular in the 
economic field — have priority. 

Pride about being an exporting power 
mingles with pride about soon becoming 
the centrepiece of the huge European 
single market, which will be a match for 
the economic power USA. 

Bonn's representatives of a divided na- 
tion are investing tremendous effort in 

T he visit to Washington by Helmut 
Hnussnmnn, Bonn's new Economics 
Minister, was his 1 0th — and without 
doubt it was the most difficult. 

The Libyan factory affair put him into 
such an awkward position that his task 
- trying to persuade the Americans that 
the single European market won’t be as 
bad as it sounds — was more difficult 
than it might have been. 

The USA is worried that the Euro- 
pean Community will turn into a Euro- 
pean “fortress". 

The good news — that Germany has 
m8de its contribution towards reducing 
the American current deficit on current 
account by cutting back exports to the 
USA and increasing imports from the 
USA — was only worth half as much as it 
was before the chemical-plant scandal. 

Haussmann almost jeopardised the 
success of his talks when he said at a 
press conference that hq saw no sense in 
responding to one emotional campaign 
with an equally emotional one. 

But he saved the situation by pointing 
out that the question had been phrased 
that way. There was a risk of giving the 
impression that the Bonn Cabinet wasn’t 
really in the know about the nature of 
the accusations. 

These accusations are not the product 
of deliberate malice but the result of ex- 
aggeratedly lax controls by Bonn and of 
a blind-eye policy,' 

Here, Hnussmann hod some tightened 
controls to offer, something which was 
at least iiblc to convince the Americans 
nbout Bonn's good intentions. ■ 
Hnussmann got the impression during 
talks with disarmament expert William 
Burns that the USA is less interested in 
crying over spilt milk and more interest- 
ed in making sure it doesn't , happen 
again. 


creating a European peace order and re- 
ducing tension, mistrust and weapons. 

In the eyes of the Americans they ap- 
pear to be foo willing to credulously bid 
farewell to the strategy of nuclear deterr- 
ence and too unwilling to spend more on 
conventional defence. 

■ The political right-wing in the USA 
has been worried about neutralist tend- 
encies in Germany for some time now. 

Henry Kissinger feels that there is a 
certain risk of estrahgement between 
Western Europe and the United States. 

Two of his former , close colleagues 
now hold key posts in the Bush Adminis- 
tration: Snoweroft as presidential secur- 
ity adviser and Eagleburger as deputy Se- 
cretary of State. 

In the State Department everyone still 
confirms that the Federal Republic of 
Germany, especially due to its geographi- 
cal situation, is the most important alli- 
ance partner in Europe. There would ap- 
pear to be no alternative to close cooper- 
ation.' 

What holds any defence alliance to- 
gether, however, is the fear of the poten- 
tial aggressor. 

The Americans apparently feel that 
the Germans have lost this fear. In the 
USA a hostile relationship towards the 
Soviet Union is regarded as normal and a 
partnership at most as a vision. 

The results of opinion surveys in the 
Federal Republic of Germany have got 
all the warning lamps blinking in the 
USA. 


American test 
for Economics 
Minister 

During his talks with secretaries of 
state (ministers) and congressmen, 
Haussmann realised that the latter argue 
along more stridept lines. 

They are known to be keener on pro- 
tectionist measures whereas the Admin- 
istration is more for free trade. 

This explains why it was easier to pac- 
ify Treasury Secretary Brady and Secre- 
tary of State Baker with declarations of 
intent than congressmen and Senators. 

Congress keeps a wary eye on the 
Germans. It Is not so keen on simply ac- 
cepting the German export philosophy 
which: regards compulsory licensing for 
exports as the exception rather than the 
rule. ’ ■ 

The Blush Administration is more 
willing to wait and see how effectively 
controls and inoreasecl- fines are and 
whether German industry realises that 
illegal exports . jeopardise exports in 
non-sensitive goods. • : 

Haussmann was wise to warn against 
belittling the talks by citing the argument 
that vested American business interests 
are behind the attacks from the USA. 

After' all, ope of - the plain reasons fo r 
his visit td tbe USA was to tell Ameri- 
cans that fears about the-1992 European 
single marketdte Unfounded. 

.He accused jhfeni of - ndt having pre- 
pared themselves ptojieiriy for the op- 
portunities the project, provides/ i; . 

Instead, he said, they have been, ihir 
mqbiiised by their feat of competition. ... 


The embracing of Gorbachov's ideas, 
the trust in the East bine's demonstra- 
tion of its desire for peace, and the de- 
sire to get rid of nuclear weapons make 
many Americans ask whether the Ger- 
man loyalty to Nato is beginning to 
crumble in the face id' the Soviet peace 
initiative. 

Washington is particularly interested 
in this question as it is forced to save 
and obliged to share out defence burd- 
ens with its allies. 

Pulling troops out of Europe, how- 
ever, should only be cautiously used as a 
lever. 

It could be interpreted as an indica- 
tion that the USA believes that the risk 
of East bine aggression is so minimal 
that there is no reason why the boys 
should not be called back home. 

' brought back home. 

In view of such tactical consider- 
ations the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Western Europe ns a whole must 
assume greater responsibility for its 
own future nnd not just demonstrate 
greater self-confidence. 

This includes a stronger political will, 
something the USA missed to such an 
extent in Bonn that it went so far as to 
expose its alliance partner and friend by 
means of deliberate indiscretions. 

This was by no means intended as an 
attack on German sovereignty, but as a 
reminder of the responsibility which ac- 
companies political power and inde- 
pendence. 

And even if the Bush Administration 
does not keep on reminding its allies of 
this fact. Congress will. 

To talk of irreparable damage, how- 
ever, would be throwing the baby out 
with the bathwater. JiirgL .„ Koi , r 

(Kolncr Simli-Arucigcr. 

Cologne, 3 f-dmiary IVXV) 

The envisaged European market does 
indeed hold promise of growth stimuli 
for the European Community's trading 
partners. 

The economic self-interest of the Eu- 
ropean Community, which is more de- 
pendent on exports than the USA. 
makes a rejection of any form of isola- 
tionism no more thnn nniunil. . 

For the Americans the future offers a 
single export market with much easier 
marketing conditions, 

Hnusstmi tin's rejection of uny short- 
sighted egoism, however, has obviously 
become less credible in view of the re- 
cent experience with the Germans. 

Informing Americans nbout the true 
background of the problem hns to be 
combined with n clearing up of misun- 
derstandings. 

The fact that the dispute between the 
USA nnd the European Community 
about hormone-treated meat is. not be- 
ing blown up out of proportion , is a 
hopeful indication that in the end reason 

may prevail. . 

Jurgen KoSf 

(perTagessplegel, Berlin, 4 February. 1 989) 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Coalition under 
threat from 
three factors 

C ould the next general election in 
Bonn in 1 990 be the end of road for 
the ruling centre-right coalition? 

. This had seemed a pretty unreal no- 
tion — until now. • , 

Suddenly, three factors have emerged 
which could topple the coalition (be- 
tween the , conservative parties, CDU 
and CSU, and the liberal Free Demo- 
crats) and end Helmut Kohl's chancel- 
lorship before he has been in office as 
long as his predecessor Helmut Schmidt 
(eight-and-a-half years): . 

• The swing-'to-fhe-right syndrome . If 
the CDU and CSU now start pursuing n 
national-conservative course to try and 
stop voters from voting for the extreme 
right-wing Republicans (as they did 
during local elections in West Berlin) 
they would drive a wedge between the 
CDU/CSU and theFDP. 

The Free Democrats would then 
present themselves as the guardian of 
the liberal law-and-order principles and 
develop such a distinct political image 
that they would no longer have to worry 
about getting the five per cent of the 
vote needed for parliamentary repre- 
sentation. 

The FDP would become a more at- 
tractive partner for a conceivable coali- 
tion with the SPD. 

• The sh(Wic-ai-ihi‘-0.\ii>n/iiik syn- 
drome. it corresponds in the raison 
d'd/nt of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
niiiny in -seek conciliation with Eastern 
Europe and to try to pacify the Com- 
munist system with nil means at its dis- 
posal — without illusions and without 
any egoistic national ambitions, firmly 
embedded in the West, but acknowledg- 
ing the political East as the other half *>f 
Europe and not simply as a perpetually 
unalterable opponent. 

If the Chancellor shamefacedly lets 
this be run down by hardliners at home 
and elsewhere in the West as "Gensch- 
erism” or “The German Danger" (The 
Times) and discredited as a sign of unre- 
liability he will push the FDP even fur- 
ther nwny from the conservative union 
and into the arms of an SPD which has 
now returned to a more acceptable for- 
eign policy course. 

• The rearmament syndrome. The elec- 
toral support for the conservative part- 
ies will dwindle even further if the word 
gets around that they are beginning to 
shuffle their feet over disarmament pol- 
icy. • • . 

Although they repeatedly proclaim 
their interest in a drastic -reduction of 
the level of armament in both halves of 
Eu ropes they resort to the nebulous 
when it comes to concrete suggestions. 

The Chancellor would prefer the sub- 
ject to disappear somehow from public 
discussions until after the next general 
election.. , ... 

. -The Munich Wehrkunde conference 
at the end of January showed that this 
cannot work out. - » • ! 

, The US Secretary of State-designate 
John Tower insisted on the modernisa- 
tion of the western arms inventory as 
soon as possible. . . : t . . ■ . - i 

i 1 ■ He was emphatically, backed by the 
, British -Foreign (Minister,. ‘ Geoffrey 
Howe. ..J i 

Bonn . Defence Minister Rupert 
Scholz, however, wound his way in a 


rhetorical slalom around the awkward 
issues. 

Why not nail colours to the mast and 
tell the public what the Bonn govern- 
ment wants? . 

It will come to light sooner or later 
anyway and a lot of things will then be- 
come clear. 

First, the term “modernisation" is a 
case of fraudulent labelling with regard 
to the short-range nuclear Lance mis- 
siles, of which there are 600 in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Qermatty. There are 88 
launching pads for these missiles. 

Keeping these missiles technically 
“up-to-date" means replacing a rotary 
switch by a rocker switch, a clock with a 
simple winding mechanism by a quartz 
clock or a Volkswagen beetle with 30 
horsepower by one with 40 horsepower. 

What Nato plans to do is completely 
different. A tractor is to be replaced by 
a racing car. 

The missile to succeed the Lance is 
planned as a completely new weapon, 
with a range of just under 500 kilome- 
tres instead of the 120 kilometres 
reached by the old model which runs 
out in 1995. 

This does not violate the INF treaty, 
but does mean that rearmament will be 
taking place in a category which has 
been ignored so far by the West. 

Second, the threat of such a “moder- 
nisation” could be justified — along the 
lines of Nato's former twin-truck resolu- 
tion — as a means of exerting pressure 
on the Soviets to reduce their roughly 
1 .400 missiles in this range. 

As opposed to the end of the 1970s 
and the beginning of the 1980s. how- 
ever, there is no need for such pressure. 

The Kremlin is willing id negotiate 
and. in addition, willing to talk about a 
third zero solution. 

’Ihe West iitid the Uotiu u>»\ernmem. 
however, do not want this, since they 
claim that this would boil down to a 
•'denuelcarisiition" of Western Europe. 

This is another case of eyewash. Even 
xviihuut short-range missiles in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany Western Eu- 
rope would by no means be denuclea- 
rised. 

There would still be the nuclear wea- 
pons on combat aircraft (whose number 
is to be increased); there would still be 



the British and French nuclear weapons; 
and there would still be ihe nuclear mis- 
siles on American submarines assigned to 
the Nato Commander-In-Chief. . . 

Third, the political effect of such a 
step towards even more armament 
would be fatal, • . 

It would inevitably strengthen the po- 
sition of those military officials in the 
Soviet Union who already dislike Gorb- 
achov's disarmament policy. i 

What is more, the new weapons pri- 
marily threaten Germans; in East rand 
West. .... ... 

No Chancellor in Bonn would assume 
responsibility for • their, use, which 
means that, their deterrent power is 
zero. . : i ■ 

They also threaten the Poles and the 
Czechs. • : 

The introduction of these new wea- 
pons is being discussed at n time at 
which everyone hopes that Eastern Eu- 
rope will be able to move towards grea- 
ter relaxation and reform in an uninti- 
midated atmosphere free from anxiety; 
an- absurd situation.) •: 1 i 

.) Finally* the Americans regard -the 
modernisation of these weapons as a llt- 
.. Continued on. page 15 .. 


Right-wing Republicans still 
a little-known quantity 


I n the former Prussian metropolis of 
Berlin, of all places, where the ghosts 
of the recent past haunt the Germans 
perhaps more than anywhere else, the 
extreme right-wing Republican party 
won over 7 per cent of the vote at its 
first try in the local election there. 

This does not mean that Berlin is a 
new fascist stronghold; nor that it is in 
danger of becoming one. 

Who are the Republicans (REP for 
short)? The question is difficult. The 
party has not defined itself sharply. 

Its position in the political spectrum 
is generally pul by others: “right-wing 
radicals", “right-wing extremists", "ul- 
trnrightists” or "neo fascists." 

The first analyses show that most Re- 
publican votes in working-class areas by 
ordinary people, who once voted for 
Willy Brandt and, later, for Richard von 
Weizsackcr. 

They must have felt that the esta- 
blished parties no longer represent their 
interests. There arc plenty of reasons 
why. 

The Republicans arc not neo-Nazis. 
Due to their small number of candidates 
and lack of publicity, few of their voters 
could have been really familiar with 
them. They votetl blindly. 

The REP only really drew public at- 
tention in Berlin with a fuss over its TV 
advertising. Against the background of 
emotive theme music from a brutal 
western film, pictures were shown of 
Turkish children in the streets of Berlin. 

The Republicans profess their sup- 
port fnr the Bonn constitution mul lor a 
\«ici:il older h:isL-i\ on die rule of law. 
and reunification. 

They want : to abolish parole for vio- 
lent criminals, life imprisonment fur 
drug dealers, no vote for foreigners, no 
dual nationality and no separate citizen- 
ship for East Germans. They are for the 
Swiss rotation principle for guest work- 
ers. 

The parly, founded in 1983 by the 
CSU dissidents Franz Huddles and 
Ekkehard Voigt in Bavaria, has not yet 
been mentioned in any of the special re- 
ports on extremist groups by the Feder- 
al Office for the Protection of the Con- 
stitution. 

The parly chairman since 1985, 
Franz Schdnhuber (66), proudly talks 
about this. But, in Hamburg at least this 
may soon chahge. The head of Ham- 
burg’sConstitution office, Christian 
Lochte (CDU), regards the Republicans 
as right-wing radicals ‘‘at the extreme 
right-wing fringe of the democratic 
spectrum." 

Schdnhuber himself has nothing 
against being called ; “right-wing- 
conservative." : - r; 

With the demeanour of a demagogue 
at concert pitch he talks of a “reformed 
patriotism" rr which does not prevent 
cheap propaganda against everything 
which is foreign. • : • * • 

: The election success has already gone 
to the heads of Ihe REP campaigners, 
who are nlready talking about nominate 
ing an “independent . personality with 
natlonalTconservative leanings" as. a ri- 
val > to Richard von Weizsacker in the 
next presidential election.; 

' They say they are waiting for the sigr 
nal from the CDU And CSU. • • . r; . * 

- Schdnhuber- -is- more 'than- pleased 
about this sudden awareness' about the 
party. He says It issurprlsing “who wants 
to talk to us now. They -cannot stop us 
anylonger" ■ i, .. •« ■ . i- ; . - i 

Schdnhuber was classified by the 



British nt flic end of (he wur ns a “fellow 
traveller” because nf his membership of 
the Wnffen SS. 

The butcher's son from Tro.stbcrg 
vvns an actor, u sports reporter for a 
magazine financed by (he GDR called 
Deutsche Woche, a columnist for the 
Ahendzeinmg newspaper published in 
Munich, the etlitor-in-chicf of the u. 
classed ;tt that time as au SPD sympa- 
thiser. a journalist at the liuycrisciter 
Rumlfuuk broadcasting station, and 
then its deputy cditm -in-chicf. 

In the meantime Ik- had been me a 
member of the CSLf. nun lied t<» a law- 
yer who was an SPD member nl the Mu- 
nich council, hut who like her husband 
n««w belongs to the RI : P. 

A zigzag. First tu the right, then to tin. 
left, and then back to the right. 

Schdnhuber has justified his about- 
turns clumsily in a book. After several 
disputes he hud to leave the Basaiiun 
broadcasting station with a golden 
hand shrike and u good pension. 

He became the figurehead of the 
right-wing, ousted Voigt and Handles, 
and presented himself as a staunch con- 
servative nnd tough party leader. 

The man who likes making films of 
young Turks in Berlin owns a villa down 
on Turkey's Aegean coast. 

His sights are now set on Bavaria, 
where 4,000 of the 7,800 REP members 
(REP figures) live. 

With the help of cheap propaganda 
against foreigners and a rejection of the 
European Community he hopes to be 
able , to take plenty of -votes off of the 
traditionally dominant CSU in the Ba- 
varian locflldeciiqns inl990. 

The five per- clause, which debars 
parties with less- than 5 per cent of the 
vote from entering parliament, is un- 
Ijkejy to be an obstacle. . .. ■: 

. . In the Bavarian, assembly elections in 
1986 the Republicans surprised every- 
body by getting 3 per cent. 

■ In.Badcn-Wiirttemberg (0.9 per cent) 
and Schleswig-Holstein (0.6 per cent) 
they were much less successful. . 

■ in June they will be contesting the di- 
rect elections to the European Parlia- 
ment, which .will' at least provide the 
party with money, in the form of. election 
costs reimbursement. 

Will the Republicans remain no more 
than a spdok oh the right-wing' fringe? 
Will they remain as unpredictable as the 
will of the electorate in Bcrlid? . 

' The direct cleclibns to the Eurbpean 
.Parliament will give German .voters 
their first opportunity to answer. 

•! ■ , Ekkehard Kafirs- 

(G«iierul-Anze(geri Bonn; 2 February 1 98.9) 
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■ SECURITY 

Sights set at an unprecedented high 
for new arms-reduction talks 


The lessons of more chan 1 5 years of 
talks between Hie Warsaw Pact and the 
Nato alliance on mutual and balanced 
force reductions in Central Europe 
(MBFR) indicate (he kind of difficulties 
which lie ahead for (he new negotiations 
on arms reduction from (he Atlantic to 
the Urals. Since 1973 East and West 
have been unable to even reach agree- 
ment on the number of troops to be in- 
cluded in negotiations, even (hough 
talks in Vienna so far only related to the 
number of soldiers on active service. 

T here is still 0 discrepancy of roughly 

150.000 between the number of 
East bloc troops assumed by the West 
tn inti in Central Europe and the number 
the East bloc itself claims it has. 

The term “discussion on dnta H has 
dominuted discussions so far. Agree- 
ment has at least been reached on objec- 
tives and principles. 

Agree me ill has yet to be reached, 
however, on common criteria for count- 
ing the troop levels of land forces on 
both sides in Central Europe. 

The final objective is to cut respective 
levels down to 700,000 men. 

According to Nato data, the Warsaw 
Pact would have to make most of the 
cuts in its troop level in the Soviet. Pol- 
ish, Czechoslovakian and East German 
land forces in order to establish n quan- 
titative parity of 700.000 soldiers. 

Will an extension of the region under 
negotiation to the whole of Europe help 
break this deadlock in future, even 
though all laud forces on the European 
continent and the European islands ex- 
tending to the Caspian Sea in the south- 
east of Europe will then have to be 
counted and compared? 

Never before hits arms control policy 
set its sights so high in negotiations be- 
tween potential wartime enemies. 

The objectives outlined in the Vienna 
mandate, ngrreed on between the 23 
member states of the two alliances as 
Appendix HI of the Finn! Document of 
the CSCE Review Conference, are 
specified as “the consolidation of stabil- 
ity and security in Europe through the 
creation of a stable and secure balance 
of conventional armed forces, including 
conventional arms and equipment, at a 
low level and the elimination of imbal- 
ances detrimental to stability and secur- 
ity'’ and. as a “priority" task, “the elimi- 
nation of the ability to trigger surprise 
attacks and to initiate large-scale offen- 
sive action." 

Such communique language is rounda- 
bout and vague, which was only to be ex- 
pected from the result of an initially con- 
troversial discussion on vague concepts. 

There is not a great deal of logic in 
this common basis for East-West nego- 
tiations. 

The translation of the negotiating 
mandate into practice, therefore, is go- 
ing to he correspondingly difficult, al- 
though no-one expects anything else. 

If the primary objective of "stability 
and security in Europe” is taken nt its 
face value it is fair to claim that, appar- 
ently. this already exists without the 
“stable and secure balance" of conven- 
tional forces, which according to the 
Vienna Miamian 1 has yet to he “created.” 

In line with its wording, once this bal- 
ance has been created success would con- 
sist of "consolidating" what already exists. 


Despite a blatant imbalance between 
the land forces of Warsaw Pact and Nato 
there is nevertheless, according to military 
criteria, “stability and security.” 

The content of these two conditions 
have yet to be more clearly defined. 

It is impossible to to prove that they 
consist of a rough balance of conven- 
tional forces between East and West, 
since this is one of the objectives of ne- 
gotiations. 

So how can these qualities of the Eu- 
ropean situation be specified? 

As the Nato armed forces in Europe 
are clearly inferior in quantitative terms 
to those of the Warsaw Pact any comp- 
ensation can only comprise greater mili- 
tary quality, greater mobilisation re- 
serves and reinforcement troops on the 
part of Nato as well as the nuclear 
means of response and escalation by the 
western alliance. 

Nuclear armament, however, is not 
reully the subject of negotiation in the 
talks scheduled to begin on 6 March in 
Vicuna. 

Weapon systems which could be 
equipped with nuclear weapons, how- 
ever, such as artillery guns, ground-to- 
ground missiles and combat aircraft, 
should — at least according to the War- 
saw Pact — be included in the negoti- 
ations about conventional forces. 

With the exception of the artillery 
sector, the Nato states have rejected this 
so far. For good reason. 

With reference to this bone of con- 
tention the wording of the Vienna com- 
munique runs as follows: 

"No conventional weapons or equip- 
ment will be excluded as the subject of 
negotiation because they can also be 
used In fields other than the convention- 
al field. 

“Such weapons or equipment will not 


M ilitary cooperation between Euro- 
pean Community Nato members 
is a grey area. It has become even greyer 
after the news that “British" Tornado 
combat aircraft have been exported 
to Saudi Arabia, Jordan and South 
Korea. 

The multi- role combat aircraft was 
planned, designed and built jointly by 
Germany, Britain and Italy. 

.The three governments subsidised 
development costs of the consortium re- 
sponsible for the sircraft, Panavia. 

The West German member of the 
consortium is the aerospace company 
Messerschmitt-Bolkow-Blohm (MBB), 
which has now been taken over by 
Daimler-Benz. 

London, and later on the other two 
partner countries too, reserved the right 
in the joint contract to authorise future 
aircraft sales lo other countries at its 
own discretion, although loose “consult- 
ations" were reputedly envisaged as a 
kind of final barrier. 

In order to enable the reconstruction 
of the German aircraft industry Bonn 
already accepted similar agreements 
during earlier Frunco-Gcrman projects 
such ns Alpha-Jet and theTransall mili- 
tary transporters — despite a fundamen- 
tal export ban for armaments to “areas 
of tension”. 

The (in Bonn) controversial combat 
aircraft project for the 1990s (Euro- 
fighter), for which Bonn nnd London 
bear a 33 per cent share of the devclop- 


be singled out as a separate category. 
Nuclear weapons will not be (lie subject 
of these negotiations.” 

The formulation of this passage ex- 
plains the discord. 

The Soviet Union reserves itself the 
right to include short-range missiles 
which can be equipped with nuclear 
warheads as well as combat aircraft with 
the same potential in the negotiations. 

Representatives of the Soviet govern- 
ment have already made announce- 
ments to this effect. 

Moscow has already proposed a spe- 
cial combination. 

It would like to see the undisputed 
large number of Soviet short-range mis- 
siles in Europe — according to Nato da- 
ta 1,364 launching systems with several 
thousand missiles — offset against the 
claimed preponderance of Nato's nuc- 
lear-potential combat aircraft in Europe 
within the framework of asymmetrical 
reductions. 

It remains to be seen whether the new 
negotiations in Vienna will only consid- 
er conventional armed forces (without 
naval forces, which are still excluded) 
“which are stationed on land" or wheth- 
er combat aircraft and missile systems 
which can be equipped with nuclear 
warheads will also be included. 

As the Soviet Union and the Warsaw 
Pact as a whole insist on an elimination 
of nuclear armament in Europe the East 
bloc can be expected to pursue this kind 
of negotiation strategy. 

The Vienna inundate agreed on in 
January provides the basis for such an 
approach. 

The talks are scheduled to focus on 
the disparities in the field of conven- 
tional armed forces, since it is primarily 
land forces which can cross borders and 
gain enemy territory. 


Fighter-aircraft 
exports are 
a grey area 

ment costs respectively, Italy 21 per 
cent and Spain 13 per cent, is also re- 
puted to have similar “export condi- 
tions”. 

The contractual terms for the Frnn- 
co-German helicopter construction, the 
new Nato frigates and other European 
armament projects are no different; 

The extent to which the ^respective 
business consortia — Panavia in the 
case of the Tornado exports — have to 
channel net profits back to the subsidis- 
ing governments is not known, ■ ■ 

As in the case of MBB, for example, 
British Aerospace is also provided with 
government subsidies for the develop- 
ment of new types of Airbus. 

The governments of ell major West- 
ern European countries justify their fi- 
nancial support for such projects by 
pointing out the fact there would be a 
total dependence on the internationally 
dominant USA without such state-sub- 
sidised joint projects — especially in the 
field of aerospace construction. 

In the military field France is the only 
country to refuse collaboration for the 
Euro-fighter, opting for a much more 
expensive construction of its own. 
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There arc indeed substantial “imbal- 
ances” between the respective hind for- 
ces in Europe, to the detriment of the 
West, especially with respect to the 
most important battlefield weapons. 

In the combat tank category the War- 
saw Pact has a superiority of 35,100 
tanks (51,500 WP compared with 
16,400 Nato). 

The Warsaw Pact has 28,400 more 
artillery guns (43,001) WP compared 
with 14,400 Nato). 

In addition, there arc the combat air- 
craft, including fighters, on both sides. 

The Warsaw Pact has 8,250 combat 
aircraft and fighters in Europe as op- 
posed to Nato's 3,977 (end of 1987), a 
superiority of roughly 5,200. 

The unilateral reductions announced 
by Gorbachov and Honeckcr would ad- 
just but not fcliminalc these disparities. 

And only, of course, if the West 
makes no reductions of existing num- 
bers. 

On 7 December, 1988, in New York 
Gorbachov announced the withdrawal 


PERSPECTIVE 



of 10,000 tanks, 8,500 artillery wea- 
pons and 800 combat aircraft of the So- 
viet forces, including 5,000 tanks from 
Central Europe. 

In January 1989 Honecker an- 
nounced that he would start pulling 

10.000 East German soldiers, 600 
tanks and 50 combat aircraft out of ac- 
tive service. 

• The objective of the Nato states for 
the Vienna negotiations is an asymmet- 
rical reduction of respective land forces 
by 220,000 men, 25,000 tanks. I l.UUfl 
armoured personnel curriers and 

22.000 guns by the Warsaw Pact, and 
9.00U men, 800 tanks nnd'400 ar- 
moured personnel carriers and artillery 
guns respectively by Nato. 

According lo Nato data this would 
mean a reduction to 95 per cent of the 
current Nato force level in Europe and 
Continued on page 7 


A further argument forwarded by 
governments nnd companies is that the 
French-German-British Airbus project 
with partial involvement by other Euro- 
pean Community countries would not 
be possible without the “fruits” of mili- 
tary aircraft construction. 

Developing countries and even East 
Bloc countries arc now glud that the 
Airbus offers a value-for-inoncy altern- 
ative to the US-Anierican and Soviet 
passenger aircraft. • 1 

The Socialist group in the European 
Parliament already developed an initia- 
tive for uniform European Community 
guidelines for arms exports two years 
ago: 

So far the European Commission 
hasn't tackled the issue because thennF 
itary sector is legally excluded From the 
Treaty of Rome. ■ •• 

’ In the mid-Sevendes the Italian Com- 
missioner Altlero Spinelli . ~ later a 
member of the Communist group of the 
European Parliament — failed to gain 
support for his suggestion to set up a 
European Community arms control au- 
thority. • 

' In the projected single European 
Community market, however, the ques- 
tion of uniform controls' and regulations 
for the export of chemical installations 
which can be used for the production of 
chemical weapons in developing coun- 
tries will have to be resolved. 

■ Erich Hauser 

(Gcneral-A'nzefger Bonn, 27 Jnniiary 198V) 


Nuclear-based non-war takes a divided 
Europe past a peaceful milestone 


E urope might be still divided, but last 
year, almost unnoticed, it passed a 
milestone: it has now enjoyed a longer 
period of "non- war" than at any time in 
the many centuries of its history. 

The 43 years of the Peace of Frank- 
furt, lasting from 1871 to the outbreak 
of the First World War, were the histor- 
ically longest period of peace in the Old 
World. 

Shaped by belief in progress and the 
absolutist state, trust in stability and the 
accumulation of conflicts, these years 
ended in what General de Gaulle called 
the Thirty Years' War of our century in 
1944. 

The Middle Ages and the early mod- 
ern age experienced more years of war 
than years of peace. 

It was often difficult to distinguish 
between civil war and war. Due to hib- 
ernal immobilisation war was frequently 
h seasonal affair. 

Thomas Hobbes' fear of life in a nntu- 
rai state — “solitary, poore, nasty, brut- 
ish and short" — and his advocation of 
the absolutist state as a guarantor of 
peace and saviour against total war her- 
alded change in the bloody middle of 
the 1 7th century. 

The state in the 1 8th century prohi- 
bited domestic warfare and thus legiti- 
mated its power base. 

This was a prerequisite for engaging 
in externally orientated wars with even 
greater force. 


All military campaigns, however, 
were restricted by the scarcity of re- 
sources and the price of the soldiers. 

Whoever won a victory without a bat- 
tle on the merit of manoeuvring skills 
was the best general. 

Irrespective of what, civilisation and 
human rights may owe to the French 
Revolution war owes it most*, from uni- 
versal conscription to the battle of anni- 
hilation, from the levee en masse to the 
“absolute war", which Carl von.Clau- 
sewitz ( Vom Kriege, 1831) counseled 
against so eloquently but to no avail, 

Since then railway and telegraph, ma- 
chine-gun and tank, submarine and air- 
craft have increased the facilities of de- 
struction. 

At the beginning of the Second World 
War cavalry sabres were still being 
sharpened; at the end of the war the plu- 
tonium bomb exploded over Nagasaki. 

Among the reasons for long-lasting 
peace the most effective is the one 
which requires the greatest considera- 
tion: the existence of nuclear weapons. 

The bomb achieved what neither 
Christianity nor Enlightenment, neither 
hegemony nor equilibrium, neither the 
bourgeois state nor Socialism was able 
to bring about: the deterrence of war. 

Raymond Aron described the mutual 
blockade of the halnncc of nuclear pow- 
er in which the world in entrapped yet 
safeguarded using the words “War im- 
probably. peace impossible." 
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The fact that beyond this nuclear 
“snare" 25 wars are being waged is food 
for thought. 

Moral protest against nuclear wea- 
pons sounds hollow when measured in 
terms of the experience before they 
came along and during their existence. 

The existence of nuclear weapons 
was accompanied by the Pax America- 
na, whose protective role was most ob- 
vious in Germany and was most readily 
accepted here due to the defeat of 1945 
and the Stalinist threat. 

It was the basts of moral rehabilita- 
tion, economic prosperity and political 
advancement. 

Without America it would hardly 
been possible to shield Europe from (he 
ghosts of its past and give a roof 10 Eu- 
ropean integration. 

And the. throes of the old colonial 
empires would have been much more 
painful and dangerous. 

The third element of peace since 
1945 consists of the exhaustion of the 
European absolutist ic state and the 
realisation that it contributed most to 
the greatest catastrophe of our century 
which began in 1914. 

The idea of a larger and federal Eu- 
rope developed in the European resist- 
ance movements, including the Gernmn 
one. 

This idea was not supposed to stop ut 
the River Elbe. 

And vbv experience nl economist*, 
showed that warring potentials must be 
welded together to serve the interests of 
peace. 

It should not be forgotten today that it 
united Europe was the end, economic 
integration merely a means. 

So do we simply owe peace to the fact 
that the world ha«* been me iuc» fragile 
for war? 

This is the morally unsatisfactory 
aspect of the new state of peace. 

It Is not the result of a love of man- 
kind or the preaching of penance and a 
mending of our ways, but of the fact 
that, for the first time in its history, the 
existence of mankind was thrown into 
the balance of reason. 

Is a different and more reliable basis 
for peace conceivable arid feasible? 

And how can permanency be given to 
the state of nuclear peace? . 

To call for the abolition of nuclear 
weapons without the loss of peace re- 
quires tremendous belief in the good- 
ness of mankind and shows art unfamil- 
iarity with the nuclear-free history of 
the, world, from Cain and Abel Jo the 
year' 1945. •" 

Arras control remains h ' tightrope 
walk between a policy, of riifcintairiing' 
equilibrium arid continuing strategy by 
Other means. 

This Is pn inadequate basis for on in- 
ternational order! As nuclear weapons 
can no longer be eliminated tvl^at js 
Heeded is; a networking of the danger^ 
aridlnterjests of highly industrialised so- 
cieties'll! Bast and Wes^. .* ’ , ( 

The CorreSportdibg cpriflclehce-bmld- 
irig measures must be developed on a 
large scale. 

THe question, can (Ken. reniain open ( 
whether the type of peace which has ex- 
isted since , 3945 is based , bn nuclear 
f^^allpnior not'; Mic i fae , sutmer 

:i i; Vr < .. : 1 {Frankfurter Atlgemetne ZdlUng 
• Hi r, Deutschland, ?8 JcQuBry lM9) 


40 years since 
the nation 
was founded 

T he Bonn government Intends spend- 
ing about DM24m in 1989 on 
events marking the 40th anniversary of 
the foundation of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

Parliamentary secretary of state in 
the Bonn Interior Ministry, Horst Waf- 
fenschmidi, announced in Bonn that 
oyer 180 events are planned throughout 
the land. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl will be 
opening the central louring exhibition 
“40 Years of the Federal Republic of 
Germany" in the Bonn Science Centre 
on 16 February. 

This exhibition begins its tour lo Ber- 
lin, Mainz, Hamburg, Stuttgart, Munich, 
Wiesbaden and Kiel (in that order) at 
the beginning of April. 

One of the main events during the ju- 
bilee year will be a state ceremony on 
24 May in Bonn. 

Federal President Richard von Wciz- 
siicker and Bundestag Speaker Rita Siiss- 
muth will speak to mark the occasion. 

The Basic Law, the West German 
constitution, was promulgated on 23 
May, 1949. 

“In the year 1989 wc can look back- 
on 40 years of peace and freedom," said 
Waffonschmidt. 

The various events will show the 
achieve men is during these years us well 
as the difficult problems which had to 
be overcome. 

“This is an encouragement m tackle 
the tasks and challenges «»t the I mure." 
Waffenschmidt added. 

The social highlight uf the year will he 
a special “Citizens* Party" in Bonn on 
23 September. 

The party's organiser Dieter Haupi 
will he erecting :i huge tent city on the 
grounds of the former Federal Horticul- 
tural Show. 

Tens of thousands of visitors will be 
given an opportunity to visit different 


programmes and enjoy culinary delica- 
cies. - 

The parties represented in the Bun- 
destag will also have special informa- 
tion booths. 

The Federal president and the Chan- 
cellor, will be inviting people along to an 
“open ejay" at their official offices. • 

They want to be able lo personally 
shake hands with the visitors. r 

The individual LnVider (states). will al-: 
sb be celebrating the constitution's 40(h 
“birthday!' on ,23/24 May in Bonn. 

This “Festival of the Constitution” will 
be. taking place on the market square. 

■ ; Eqch Land wijl b,e presenting its cuU 

tural diversity. : , ; 

.. .Apart from the official events, and 
ceremonies .organised by .the Bonn goyr 
ernment numerous associations, orga-. 
notations, political parties and trade un- 
ions! throughout the Federal Republic of 
Germany, wlll.be organising their owr\ 

prqgrammes... 

. The Federal .Government's Pre^.and 
Iriformptiori Office ,Iq Bonn has issued a 
special, j’eaflet with information on jmj\ 
porfant dates and events ip . 1 989, , ; > . 

.The leaflet will he. sent free-pf-chayge 
to.lhos^jp feasted... ' , h< '. . . A p .. • 

1 *. • :• (Brnndr N&chrithiem 28 Docomber : . 1988) 
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TRADE AND POLITICS 


Factory in the sand raises curtain 
on haze of the uncontrollable 


C hancellor Helmut Kohl says any 
German involvement ‘in the manu- 
facture of another country's chemical or 
nuclear weapons is “absolutely unac- 
ceptable.” The comment is directed at 
America. 

But the Chancellor cannot do much 
more than Issue moral appeals to Ger- 
man industrial 'management. The door 
tn such involvement is open and will re- 
main open. 

The affair surrounding the Libyan 
business contacts of the firm Imhausen 
makes this all too clear. 

Whereas the inspectors of the Frei- 
burg Regional Finance Office saw and 
found nothing, the Americans came up 
with some strong indications, albeit ac- 
quired from the questionable source of 
tapped telephones, for the firm’s in- 
volvement in the building of an alleged 
chemicnl weapons plum In Rabtn. 

There tire growing signs that the alleg- 
ations arc true. In an open industrial socie- 
ty it is easy tu find roundabout ways and 
loopholes for trade in dangerous goods. 

So what can the Europeans do to pre- 
vent such illegal transactions in future? 

Unfortunately, the road to salvation 
leads either to a Big Brother state or to 
a l(M) percent control of exports. 

As both arc unacceptable, nil an un- 
controlled industrial society can do is 
develop strategics focusing on certain 
fields and practise powers of moral 
persuasion. 

Fines arc also of little use, since the 
profit margin is so high for deals in 
highly sensitive products that the firms 
concerned can take the relatively low 
fines in their stride. 


W henever questions of sensitive ex- 
ports to Libya or Iraq by Germnn 
companies hit the headlines, the Federal 
Office for Trade and Industry comes in- 
to the limelight. 

This office at Eschborit, near Frank- 
furt, is responsible whether It concerns 
nuclear exports to Pakistan, plant for 
chemical weapons production such as at 
Rabta or Samarrn, from guns to military 
trucks. 

The office allocates export licences 
for the sale of armaments according to 
the Foreign Trade Law of 28 April 
1961. 

Exports of items listed by Bonn as re- 
quiring approval can only leave the 
country with the agreement of this of- 
fice. 

It is subordinate to the Economic Af- 
fairs Ministry, and is right in the thick of 
the most sensitive of the Federal Re- 
public’s foreign policies and their cre- 
dibility. 

Now that controls are being taken 
seriously, it is being unfortunately re- 
vealed that there is a wide gap between 
requirements and realities at Eschborn 
and that effeciivc supervision possibly 
is - not desired. 

Paragraph 2 of the Foreign Trade 
Law makes obvious just how lux the 
Foreign Trade Law is thought to be. 

This law says that the limitations and 
the duty to take action on exports “shall 
He m» .structured that ns few interven- 
tions to economic freedom shair be 
made as possible” 

The office is equipped nccordingly. 
Staff and technical capabilities lire 
hopelessly over-extended. Bonn minis- 









Then, of course, there is the partly 
philosophical and partly practical ques- 
tion: when does a commodity become 
daiigerous? When does it become a 
weapon? 

Technical inventions ranging from 
the hand-8xc and the wheel to a nuclear 
power plant have always also been used 
— to a greater or lesser extent — ns wea- 
pons. 

Export bans, therefore, can only con- 
centrate on extremely dangerous goods 
and on those which others ai'e otherwise 
unable to produce. 

There arc enough examples and 
enough slip-ups. The perhaps best- 
known embargo list is Nato’s Cocom 
list, which tries to cut off Moscow from 
sophisticated technology. 

Many high-tech products, such as 
computers and jet engines, are on the 
list. 

Sensitive products such as large-scale 
computers of the respectively latest 
generation, however, somehow ma- 
naged to get to the USSR with the help 
of middlemen. 

These goods often arrive after such 
long delays that the Soviets could just 
begin deciphering the technology as 
western countries were working on the 
next computer generation. 

This list played an important part 
during the major gas-for-pipeline deal 
with the Soviet Union. 


The idea was to pay for supplies of Si- 
berian natural gas with the installation 
of a gigantic pipeline. 

This pipeline required 1 over 40 pump- 
ing stations to transport the gas to Eu- 
rope. 

These pumping stations were operat- 
ed by means of a variant 1 of the western 
jet engines. 1 

This in turn was of military interest to 
the West because the Soviet Union can- 
not produce such engines because it 
does not haVe the metal alloys. A nor- 
mal jet aircraft can thus become a highly 
sensitive product. 

Does Rolls-Royce, for example, sup- 
ply Libya's leader Gaddafi with strate- 
gic material when it produces engines 
for an Airbus belonging to the Libyan 
civil airline company? 

These examples only illustrate a small 
part of the actual and conceivable acti- 
vities in connection with the problem of 
international trade in technology to kill. 

This . can include nuclear power 
plants in Brazil built by West German 
power companies or blueprints for Pa- 
kistan. 

The latter can be easily transported in 
a briefcase or telefaxed so that subsidi- 
ary firms in the country of destination 
can build the plants accordingly. 

If possible, within the framework of a 
joint venture with a local state-run com- 
pany. .: 

Systems of control all fail if the deal is 
more significant than any moral misgiv- 
ings or if the deal is more harmless than 
its background. 

All that’s needed to switch over a 


Over-extended department not 
able to close the loopholes 


tries are even less helpful in describing 
the office as a “slow-coach department.” 

For years Bonn has disregarded the 
inability to cope of many departments 
among its staff of 500. 

The consequence is that the Bonn 
government now has the Americans 
breathing hard down its neck, com- 
plaining of Bonn's massive failure to 
control exports to regions of tension. 

Now that ihe stable door has been 
locked after the horse has bolted, im- 
provements have been made, but the 
hoped-for effectiveness will be a long 
time in coming. 

Economic Affairs Minister Helmut 
Haussmann (FDP) is now walking a 
tightrope. On the one hand he must 
demonstrate to the Americans that the 
Bonn government is intensifying its con- 
trol of military-strategic exports, but on 
the other hand, as a liberal, he does not 
want to upset German exporters, who 
fear new controls and more red tape. 

The result is the announcement of a 
long list, beginning with the Coordinat- 
ing Committee for East-Wejp Trade 
Policy list to certain countries outside 
the East Bloc up to the data networks of 
certain government authorities. 

Michael Waidmann, spokesman for 
the Federal Office, said that serious in- 
tervention into data protection between 
individual departments had never func- 






tioned, “not even between the various 
control authorities such as the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Ministry, the 
customs service and our office." 

Manfred Ruck, head of the embargo 
department in the Federal Office, was 
more precise in his criticisms of con- 
trol possibilities of his organisation. 

In the nuclear investigation commit- 
tee he caused astonishment among 
members of the Bundestag in Bonn on 
16 September last year when he said: 
"It is impossible to do specialist work 
in my office .” 

His department has to look into 
more than 120,000 cases a year. The 
pressure for export licences is so great 
that a thorough investigation of all files 
is impossible because of the lack of 
time. 

! Ruck described, for example, what 
happened at the Federal Office in the 
case of the movement of waste by the 
firm Transnuklear. 

When the case came to public atten- 
tion all the firm’s files were examined 
again. Ruck said: “When I looked into 
the .matter I have to confirm that if then 


production control system arc a number 
of electronic circuits. 

Synthetic substances, synthetic fibres, 
weedkiller and pills can he produced hi 
varying butch compositions using the 
same control system. 

What use is the customer's guarantee 
that the goods delivered are only being 
used for non-military purposes? In 
cnscs of doubt, nothing. 

Anyone who claims that a firm has 
supplied installations or a product in 
the knowledge that these are being put 
to military use in a war hits to find evid- 
ence of premeditation. 

Such action is only a punishable off- 
ence if the deal in question involved 
highly sensitive A, B and C weapons to 
areas of tension outside of one’s own 
military alliance or even directly to ihc 
declared enemy in the East Bloc. 

Governments cun prevent exaggera- 
tedly liberal trading in these products 
by introducing tough licensing proce- 
dures, compulsory registration and em- 
bargo lists. 

This, however, .stimulates the much 
more lucrative trade in the grey area. 
Export flows of this kind then get out of 
control altogether. 

This is exactly what is happening in 
the field of arms trading in guns, mis- 
siles. aircraft and ammunition. 

There are plenty of shady dealers 
who operate under the facade of re- 
spectable businessmen. 

Their supplies are always destined for 
countries inside Nato or to Nato-friend- 
ly countries. The export licences are all 
above board, but the destinations arc 
often altered en route. 

Cheap gangster films available dowa 
at the local video library show how it’s 
all done. 

The tricks arc so easy that even the 
amateurish gun-running operation led 
to Colonel Oliver "Ol lie” North knew 
how io apply them in the cellar of the 
White House (even though this purticu- 
Contlnued on page 8 


a specialist hud been there, he must 
have noticed something.” 

Ruck is abroad or elsewhere in ihc 
Federal Republic for between 70 to 8U 
days in a year. He has no other special- 
ist people and Ruck cannot examine 
everything himself. 

Ruck's criticisms had results. Ac- 
cording to a statement from his superi- 
or, Economic Affairs Minister Helmut 
Huussmann, four senior officials 
would he added to the embargo de- 
partment's staff, bringing it up lo 75. . ] 
There, ure nevertheless still somc ( 
gaps for sensitive exports. Anyoiic who 
opemtes on the fringe of legality tan be; 
certain that there is not enough per-; 
sonnel to control exports effectively. 1 
It is impossible to apply more than 
“conclusive control" on export li- 
cences submitted. ■ Nevertheless the 
Federal Office for Trade and Industry; % 
does not want to bp regarded ns “a; • 
toothless paper tiger,' 4 according to j 
Waidmann.. 1 ; 

He said: “We shall let the customs; 
service be more effective.” But this ser- ; 
vice is without muscle. L. 

Jurgen Rump from the custom^; 
crime institute in Cologne had to con* I 
cede to the Bundestag committee: “If J 
exporters have plant they would like to j. 
supply, separated into different par-j 
cels, and include a general description ; 
of the export items, #s. happened in the i 
case of a chemicals plant for Iraq, then,; 
it is almost impossible' for the customs; 
office concerned to establish the con-j 
nections between each shipment.” 

Klaus Wiertdl . 

(Hannoversche Allgemelne, 14 January/ :19tf0) 
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At last, Germany sees the future — 
and it’s coming up quickly 


F or a long time it seemed that Ger- 
man financial institutions wanted to 
ignore the world-wide upswing in op- 
tions and futures markets since the be- 
ginning of the 1 970s. 

Only in the mid-1980s did plans fora ; 
German futures market emerge. Then 
the idea quickly caught on. 

In August 1987 the consultancy firm 
Arthur Andersen & Co, commissioned, 
by the Frankfurt Stock Exchange', pu- 
blished a study on the establishment of a 
German Options and' Financial Futures 
Exchange, which was then dependent 
on the Swiss Soffix and was trading un- 
der the name of Goffex. In many ways 
Goffex has been modelled on Soffex. 

Now the futures market is being fol- 
lowed with great interest. The planning 
phase ended in the middle of December. 
Trial business should begin in Septem- 
ber and the real McCoy, the German 
Futures Exchange, should be officially 
in operation on schedule a year' from 
now. 

The Bonn government has joined the 
enthusiasm. The cabinet quickly ap- 
proved an amendment to ihe German 
Stock Exchange Law to provide a legal 
framework. 

The amendment should be approved 
by the Bundestag and Bundesrat before 
the summer recess. 

This amendment regulates mainly 
how t he concept of stock exchange trad- 
ing. transacted via the computer •screen. 



will be extended to'- firms* ‘For the Fu- 
tures Exchange is a pure computer ex- 
change. without a trading hall. 

A quoted price, confirmed on the 
screen, must,. legally have exactly the 
same effect as a price quoted by a bro- 
ker on the stock exchange floor. 

The stock exchange concept can no 
longer be limited to shares or commo- 
dities, but must include financial con- 
tracts like the German Shares Index 
(DAX) or a standardised federal loan, 
which in fact does pot exist. 

The most important changes involve 
private investors. Until now only deal- 
ers could conclude legally valid futures 
business. Private investors could turn to 
the so-called gambling plea on specul- 
ations which had gone wrong, and (hey 
have frequently done this. 

For the legal position is that in fu- 
tures dealings what is at stake for the 
contract partners is not effecting deliv- 
ery of commodities or shares, but only 
speculation with the price difference — 
for private investors nothing more than 
a game of chance or a bet. 

Debts in this game arc not recover- 
able. Banks and brokers remain holding 
their customer's losses, il these are 
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covered by the gambling plea. Credit in- 
stitutions and securities companies pro- 
tected themselves, by putting up barri- 
ers if clients wanted to do futures busi- 
ness. 

They demand, for instance, provision 
of security, something like the mortgag- 
ing of a securities portfolio. 

The futures market is mainly of inter- 
est to Ihe professionals, institutional in- 
vestors. But Rolf E Breuer, a member of 
the Deutsche Bank executive board and 
a promoter of the German Futures Ex- 
change, said: “No-one per se will be ex- 
cluded from the market.” This explains 
why the Stock Exchange Lavv had to' be 
amended. 

The amendment provides a regula- 
tion. which will protect the inexperi- 
enced investor from unwittingly ventur- 
ing into risky business. 

Every investor must he advised in 
writing of the risks of this business be- 
fore getting involved. 

The investor must provide signed 
confirmation that this information has 
been passed on to him. and this proce- 
dure must be gone through again every 
three years. 

Anyone who is informed about the 
risks in this way cun no longer make the 
gambling pica. 

Almost 12 months before the Ger- 
man Futures Exchange goes into opera- 
tion. the ninth exchange in the country. 

the other eight have geiueil themselves 
up to making the Federal Republic n 
modern financial centre. 

Since 1 January there have been 
Stop-Loss-Orders and Stop-Buy- 
Orders. well known in the USA for a 
longtime. 

Stop- Loss-Orders arc executed if the 
quoted priee drops to a certain level. 
When buying a share such an order can 
be issued for the likelihood that an im- 
portant quoted stock goes down. Then 
the order is executed automatically. 

The investor is in this way, to a cer- 
tain extent, protected from the conse- 
quences of a drop iu quoted prices. 

The reverse is true for a Stop-Buy- 
Order, when a certain quoted price is 
exceeded. 

In this instance the investor can be 
certain that an unexpected quoted price 
rise is not missed. 

The scope for the placing of STOP- 
Loss or STOP-Buy orders is limited, at 
first at least, to the 30 stocks, listed in 
the German Share Index (DAX). 

But such orders can only be issued in 
variable-price trading* wi(h a minimum 
purchase Or sale of;dve shares.. ■ . 

The : Futures. Exchange, will, thenj 
start operations jn January 1990, at first 
with purchase $n.d sale options on 14 
high-iu'rriover stocks, qpoted in the 
German Share Ipdex,' 


The DAX index will bo calculated on 
30 German blue-chip stocks and will be 
suitable, due to constant up-dating, as 
the basis for an index contract. 

Trading with DAX and a fictive Ger- 
man bond Issue with an eight to ten year 
term should be included early in 1990. 

There are questions and problems 
concerning the relationship between the 
Futures Exchange and the eight other 
stock exchanges in the Federal Repub- 
lic, called “Priisenzborsen” because 
market operators are personally present 
on these exchanges. 

Trading on the German Futures Ex- 
change will take place between ten in 
Ihc morning and four the in afternoon, 
but official dealings only for two hours 
(between 1 1.30 n.m. lo 1.30 in the after- 
noon). 

Compared with international custom 
this is a very short time-spun. 

Cash prices, that is actual quoted 
prices for shares, must be available to 
distribute prices for options and the 
DAX index. Thus it is intended to ex- 
tend off board trading, which will ap- 
pear on screen. 

Official exchange brokers, whose do- 
main is the spot market, as well as mem- 
bers of the other eight German stock ex- 
changes, fear that trading on the floor 
will become less important. 

U remains to be seen whether this cun 
be prevented by turning off the screen 
while the official exchange is trading. 

The supporters of the Futures Ex- 
change counter these fears by saying 
that spot markets will profit from the 
suction cftccl which the Futures Ex- 
change will have on foreign investors. 

The short opening lime of the ex- 
change. which whs strongly criticised in 
a Japanese seminar pa pc i at the U'ss 
Shares Fmum. would then become ol 
less significance. 

The chance of ensuring oneself 
against market price risks makes the 
Gcrmun c.xhange all in all more attrac- 
tive, particularly for managers of major 
funds. 

Improved arbitrage possibilities — 
that is the specific exploitation of price 
differences on the individual exchanges 
— will attract investment professionals. 

Supporters of the Futures Exchange 
believe that all in all the Exchange w ill 
not siphon off turnover from Ihc spot 
markets but rather bring additional bu- 
siness. 

The German Futures Exchange does 
not see itself competing with the eight 
other stock exchanges in the country, 
but mainly with the London Futures Ex- 
change. 

Since last September an issue of Ger- 
man bonds, called Bunds, has been han- 
dled with considerable success. 

Jdrg Franke, managing director of the 
German Futures Exchange, certainly 
had this in mind when he wrote in the 
. latest issue of the German Futures Ex- 
change journal: “In future the most in- 
teresting deals jn deut$chcmarks will be 
concluded where the deutschemark is nt 
home. ■- 1 Leo Fischer 

'(Rheintsclicr Mcrkor/Chrisi und Weir, 
' Bunri, 27 January 1989) 


- Continued froth page 4 

numerical parity. A reduction along 
these, lines would also mean that the 
Warsaw PacL loses its large-scale offen- 
sive capability, which includes its' inva- 
sive capability against Western Europe, 
aS well as its ability to laiihch largt-sbald 
surprise ' attacks, especially in Central 
Europe. '* \ • *■ ' , 

So far, however, the’ governments of 
thd Warsaw Pact and in’ particular ihe 
Soviet government have not admitted to 


the quantitative superiority claimed by 
Nato.. 

■ Oq the contrary, they have claimed, 
for example, that Nato; posscsses o 
larger number of combat .aircraft and 
combe (helicopters, whercqs the War-: 
saw Ppct has, less tpnks than Nato as-; 
sumes. ■■ ...... . i , 

.. It is not goipg to be easy, therefore, to 
reach agreement oq the terms. of refer- 
ence for negotiations.',. u,tharMh\ . 

(Die Wplt, Bonn, 21. January 1989) 
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Trade union membership 
up, but so are costs 

■ - p :■$$$, 1 As incensed officials pul il. the id< 

‘ . ffi'&r, was presented to those concerned “wii 


!■ / V'r-v' 

A part from mass unemployment, new 
technology, the single European 
market and a conservative-liberal gov- 
ernment, the Federation is saddled with 
its own problems in its 40th year," said 
Ernst Breit, chnirman of the Diisscldorf- 
hased Federation of German Trades Un- 
ions, or to give it its German initials, the 
DGB. 

Political conflicts such as Sunday 
working or the relations between em- 
ployers and trades unions (in matters of 
that kind he is used to arbitration) arc not 
his prime concern at the present. 

Broil, who looks constantly as If he is 
suffering from hear l hum, is more worri- 
ed about n difficulty he shares with ail his 
member unions: he must make econ- 
omics. 

The DGH lias closed down its weekly 
publication Well tier Arheii which 
drained it of millions. Put that is not en- 
ough to balance the Federation's DM2 1 5 
million budget. 

Over the next few years there is the 
threat of an annual shortfall of between 
DM2m to DM4m. In the short-term 
DM 1 2m must be snved, and that despite 
membership figures •‘which are going 
along fine,” as Breit pul it in a more 
cheerful tone of voice. 

Unlike [heir colleagues in most Euro- 
pean countries German trades unions en- 
joy increasing membership. Total mem- 
bership lust year was 7.8 million, almost 
511,000 mnre than in 1987. 

Even in crisis industries such as build- 
ing and mining or the civil service, educa- 
tion and the railways, where economy 
measures have been applied nnd jobs cut, 
the losses in membership are not as great 
as the jobs which have been wiped out. 

But that has not helped. Nor has the 
fact that trade union contributions have 
increased by u quarter since 1980. ac- 
cording to the workers council at the 
DGB board of management. 

Costs, particularly for personnel, have 
increased faster. Figures show that 65 
per cent of the budget is committed to 
personnel costs, although insiders main- 
tain that this figure is only on paper; in 
fact the percentage is much higher. 

The reasons are the continuous high 
rate of unemployment and the deteriora- 
tion of employer-employee relations. 
These factors have not brought about a 
fall in membership but they have caused 
increases in expenditure. 

There has been an enormous increase 
in the number of court eases involving 
employment and social benefit matters. 
For example there arc now approximate- 
ly 120,01)0 eases u year concerning dis- 
misses. 

The DGB has hail to increase the num- 
ber of its stuff who arc legally trained to 
3511, double the figure of 20 years ago. 
There is no hope of making economics in 
this vital membership service. 

Consideration is being given to a step, 
whose consequences hoi I down to reduc- 
ing the DGB’s political influence nt lower 
levels. Is has been proposed to shed 60 of 
the present full-time district chairmen. 
DGB members should in future gear 
themselves to the regional administra- 
tion. 


As incensed officials pul il, the idea 
was presented to those concerned “with 
the sensitivity of a sledge hammer." 

The wisdom of this idea is also 
brought into doubt, particularly as on 
the other hand, thought is being given to 
more regionalisalion- 
The Institute for the German Econo- 
my, a DGB organisation, in a study of 
trades unionism in the year 2000, said: 
“Firms must be permitted to react to re- 
gional and local trades union challenges 
and argumentation correctly on the spot 
through employers and employees asso- 
ciations." . 

DGB chairmen at district level are 
the same ns Ernst Breit at the national 
level, even if they do not possess power 
independent of the divergent individual 
unions, and even if they arc not “ideal 
trades unionists," who can speak for all 
worker organisations. 

More important arc the district chair- 
men in areas where no unions or only a 
few individual unions are represented 
and where (he DGB docs its job on the 
quiet in so far as its work is not limited 
to companies. 

Even in the DGB itself officials can 
see an alternative to “a retreat from the 
grass-roois.” 

One of the four working groups, 
which have until the end of February to 
look into rationalisation and organisa- 
tional reform so that Breit cun make a 
decision at the end of June, is examining 
the possibilities of improving the acti- 
vities of the 1 .200 Ideal branch offices. 

To put inure life into the work done 
by the lowest local level implies increas- 
ing full-time workers. 

Trades union offices could be made 
into administrative centres to look after 
members, helped by “unofficial trades 
unionists” instead of professional offi- 
cials. 

This idea politicising the DGB was 
put forward in a recent survey, promis- 
ing a great deal, by the Hanover social 
worker Oskar Negt, who has been a 
sympathetic critic of trades unionism 
since the 1960s. 

DGB officials in Hesse drew atten- 

Contlnued from page 6 

lar operation was busted). Weapons for 
the bad guys in Iran via the good guys in 
Israel. 

Arms consignments sailed across the 
seas — with clean papers and shady des- 
tinations. 

The monetary mirror image of the 
whole deal was structured the same 
way, only in the other direction. The 
world is divided and the world is not a 
peaceful place. 

Even the economic superjtowers 
USA, Western Europe and Japan, are 
not completely independent of coun- 
tries from the Third World. 

They have a vital interest in their raw 
materials and energy deposits. 

Although the members countries of 
the Comecon can afford a certain de- 
gree of autarky at the expense of the 
standard of living of their population 
they are also obliged to keep their bor- 
ders open for a transfer of technology. 

International traffic flows are rapidly 
expanding and becoming more dense. 

Every day the chances of even the 
most sophisticated supervision systems 



In the limelight . . . trade union chief Breit (right) with Chancellor Kohl. 

(Pholu: Sven Simon) 


tion to the central question of this idea 
at the very beginning of the discussion 
on organisational structure, a discus- 
sion in which some were for the propo- 
sals and others were for rejection. 

Full-lime officials are rarely content 
to implement central decisions. They 
want to take part in decision-making, 
as the price of their cooperation as it 
were. 

Rationalisation could lead to a dem- 
ocratisation of the DGB. The work done 
at local level by the DGB could even 
compensate to some extent for the dis- 
inclination to discuss matters in individ- 
ual unions. 

But many power-conscious trades 
union chairmen would probably use 
their veto rights. 

It is not yet sure that all individual 
trades unions want a strong DGB. The 
trade, banking and insurance union is 
rather the exception. 

This union says clearly that it is pre- 
pared to tackle a taboo subject and dis- 
cuss whether more than \ .2 per cent of 
union contributions should be passed 
over to the DGB to put the financial 
problem right. 

Instead of making savings at local le- 
vel the DGB could economise at the ex- 
pensive upper management level, even, 
if not so much would be saved. . 

If at the DGB congress in Hamburg in 
1990 it is decided to reduce the national 

preventing the transportation of dang- 
erous freight are diminishing. The Euro- 
pean Community could, of course, seal 
off its frontiers a lot better. . 

Some Community member states, 
however, have special trade relations 
with some of the world's most unreli- 
able trading partners — former colonies 
or Comecon or neutral states which can 
operate in all directions. 

The Americans could also tighten up 
their borders. Even then, however, 
there is still enough regular boixier traf- 
fic between the USA and countries 
which do not always voice the same In- 
terests — for example, Mexico and Ca- 
nada. 

And Japan7 Who knows that Japan 
does and would do to obtain coal, oil or 
natural gas? 

Export bans on certain goods, state- 
ments of intended use and licensing 
procedures for others and a black list of 
certain nations could help make such 
deals less attractive because of the grea- 
ter risks involved. 

But the only real remedy is the reali- 
sation. by the firms that it's not worth 
taking any risks in the first place.- . 


executive hoard from nine to seven 
members, there would be an extra milli- , 
on dcutschemarks in the treasury. This 
idea is being examined. 

The idea only has a chance of getting 
out of the tangle of political, individual 
union and sex representation if, in the 
search for a successor to Breit, who is to 
retire next year, agreement can be 
reached on someone from the present 
DGB management. 

This would increase the chances for 
Heinz-Werner Meyer, for the second 
time round chairman of the mining un- 
ion, IG Bergbau, following Heinz-Oskar 
Vetter. He could become head of the 
DGB. 

. Meyer, 56, is a member ot the Bun- 
destag. Me has more temperament than 
Breit, but he is like Breit in his aware- 
ness of the problems and his thoughtful- 
ness. 

But it is doubtful if it is right for the 
DGB's future, to elect the representa- 
tive of a work category which is dying 
out to the top position in the Federa- 
tion. And in addition a representative 
who conics from a union whose con- 
gress was looked upon by one newspa- 
per as if il were a pontifical mass. 

This is cerium iy not u sign that there 
would be more openness. 

Thomas K niter 

(Dculhclii’s At Ijic indues Soiimng.sN#a. 

MumHurg, 27 January tVXV) 
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Apart from the fact that these firms 
should check out all the uses which , 
could be made of the product they wish j 
to deliver to East Bloc or Third World | 
countries beforehand a lot of business- ■, 
men net in line with the motto: if 1 don't j 
deliver, someone else will. • 1 

Perhaps someone from a neighbour; j 
ing country or from the next street or t- 
from the East Bloc. And that’s when any ; 
moral scruples arc dropped. • . ” ~ ' . 

The poison-gas case broughb to jigftl j 
by US allegations gives a triie-to-life : 
picture of what can happen In the haze I 
of .the non-controllable. . - M 1 

German technicians are hired for in ; 
Austria for work in Libya, Gernt# ffl j 
firms are dissolved after .completing 
their special job. 

Their foreign owners turn up in Eng- 
land and have presumably long since 
disappeared again. 

Merchandise movements and finan- 
cial transactions are' carried' out via 
third countries — but through a subsidi- , 
ary of a West German freight forwarder. , 
Bernd Hansen -. 

(Deutsches Allgemeinea SonnlBglWtU- 
■ ■ ■ ■ Hafabutg, 22 January 1989) 
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■ THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 

Project tests rape oil as 
a substitute for diesel 



A government-sponsored pilot project 
is testing the feasibility of using 
rape-seed oil to power engines, The by- 
products of the combustion process, 
rape straw and rape cake are being used 
respectively as packing material and 
compost. 

The. experiment is taking place in 
Papenburg, in Emskmd. in the western 
region of north Germany. The Lower 
Saxon government is investing 500,000 
marks in the experiment, in which Pap- 
enburg's mayor, Heinrich Hovelmunn. 
is running both his official car and a mu- 
nicipal tractor on rape-seed oil instead 
of diesel. 

Herr Hbvelmann says: “l am thrilled 
with the new motor " And into the tank 
goes another two litres of rape-seed oil 
from the supermarket. The car started 
immediately. The motor ran smoothly 
as the vehicle was taken up to 160 ki- 
lometres an hour (about 100 mph). 

So far, the cur has done 10,000 ki- 
lometres on rape-seed oil without any 
problems. Fuel consumption is five li- 
tres per 100 kilometres in city traffic 
and seven litres on the autobahn. 

The motor is a small three -cylinder, 
oil-cooled plant weighing 1 37 kilo- 
grams which can accelerate the cur I rout 
a standing start to 60 mph in 15 sec- 
onds. 

He says fewer exhaust fumes ate 
emitted than from a normal engine, 
even one fitted with a catalysator for 
use with lend -free petrol; there is al- 
most no soot; and there is no more car- 
bon monoxide than is produced in 
other engines. 

But motor industry people do see 
problems. They say that protracted use 
of rape-seed oil increases the exhaust 
gases because the oil does not burn as 
well ns diesel. Motors arc also more 
quickly worn out. These are two aspects 
being put to the test in Papenburg, 

The mayor and his cohorts arc al- 
ready convinced that the rape-seed oil 
motor has a future. Rape oil as a fuel be- 
longs to an overall idea that he has 
worked out. The idea is that farmers in 
the area step up their rape production 
and bring their crop to the town’s re- 


cycling centre, which has a brand-new 
oil mill. 

Farmers should first secure their own 
supplies of oil and sell only the excess. 

Lothar Muller, a mechanical engineer 
who is heading the pilot project, says: 
“The people of Papenburg would not 
object if the first rape-seed oil bowser 
were here.’' 

The aim is that straw from the oil- 
making process Would be used as an en- 
vironmentally friendly packing material 
and the cake would be used as fertiliser 
on farms. 

Hbvelmann: “We are taking merely 
converted sun energy from the plant; 
the soil gets back the nutrition, the plant 
grows again and so a natural cycle de- 
velops.” 

He reckons that between 1,000 and 
1 ,200 litres of oil per hectare would he 
produced. A fai nter in the area says: “So 
far 1 get just l,50U marks a hectare for 
rape. 1 don’t want any less than that.” 

He finds the idea of rape-seed oil as a 
fuel good, but is not optimistic that it 
will be realised. “Too expensive." he 
says. To stay competitive, the state 
would have to give tax concessions and 
subsidies. 

Money is the problem. With 1,000 li- 
tres per hectare needing to realise at 
least 1,500 marks, the price is already 
over a mark u litre. On top of that comes 
refining nnd distribution costs s«i that 
the pi ice at ihe pump e»»ukl easily be 
DM2.50. Diesel costs less than a mark. 

Import suggestion 

But Hbvelmann dismisses such argu- 
ments smmgly; “You can't measure the 
environment is terms ot marks and 
pfennigs.” He doesn't want the debate to 
concern itself with costs, only with the 
environment. 

By one estimate if just 10 per cent of 
the diesel motors in Germany were con- 
verted to rape-seed oil, a fifth of the en- 
tire arable land of Germany would have 
to be given over to rape seed. 

But Ursula Wemingntann. chief of 
the recycling centre, says that in the 
Third World, rape grows better than in 
Germany. Third World farmers could 
grow it and export it to Germany. 

Erwin BienewaM 

(Nordwresi Zeilung, Oldenburg. 20 January 1 989) 



A tale of two makers . . . the Taro la ready to roll. 

(Ph«>(ird|iu) 


Toyota, VW join forces 
to market new model 

V olkswagen and Toyota arc jointly pro- Gci ninny. Bui VW makes clear that ibis 
during a one-ton pick-up (or utility) deal Is a limited one nnd there is no likeli- 

truck, It has been developed by Toyota but hood of any tighter form. A spokesman 

is being manufactured and marketed by says: “It is purely a production deal. Ad- 
both under the names Taro and Hilux. vantages arc greater use of production ca- 

Thc vehicle should Vie available in Gcr- parity nnd a reciprocal transfer of know- 

many in the middle of next month at a how.” 

price of about 21. IKK) marks with 14 per It is planned to build 1 5.000 of the new 
cent value added lax on top of that. vehicles a year. Of these lu.ttou will be 1 a- 

Thc deal between these two huge nmnu- ros and will carry the VW logo. They will 

fucturcrs is another example of the trend be serviced at VW depots. The remaining 

towards international cooperation in the 5,000 will be called Hilux and will appear 
industry. The reason is simple: new vchi- as part of Tovoia's European range, 

cles. new engines or new transmission sys- In addition. Toyota will import another 
lem*- sire expensive l* i develop, h is belter ^."ttli units «a slightly bidet ent model'* 

to dure the cost and buy components from Japan - possibly including a tai \-er- 

where they are cheapest rather than using sion — which it wouldn't he economical to 

exelu si\ el v your own. sissemblc in Germany. Die 1 ur*. has two 

Ford and General Motors are no longer scats in the front and the 3.4 square metre 
just American. They are international. trny is capable of carrying l.l toils. 

Toyota, Nissan and Volkswagen are nor its dimensions are not unusual h»r such 
entirely Japanese and German. a class ut vehicle: 4.725mm long. 1 .6 50 mm 

The Tarn 'Hilux is intended ns u re- wide, f. 5 5 Omni high. This year, it is avail- 

placement for the VW Caddy, a half-ton- able with a four-cylinder 8 3 lip diesel mo- 

ner which has been on the market since tor but next year there should also be a pe- 

1982. trol alternative. For the first time, VW is 

Volkswagen produces vehicles in Mcxi- bringing out a vehicle ttf this class with 
co, Brazil, South Africa. Spain and in Chi- rear-wheel drive. 

na (the Santana), but this cooperation deal It has five gears and can accelerate from 
with Toyota is something entirely new. It is a standing start to 60 mph in 24 seconds. 
1 00 per cent Toyota even ihohgh it is be- Top speed is 90 mph. 
ing assembled by VW in Hanover. Ger- Toyota is also involved in a joint pro- 
man components arc to be introduced step gramme in America with General Motors, 

by step, first to 40 per cent and then ulli- Their joint firm, called Nummy (New Unit- 

mately to 60 per cent. ed Motor Manufacturing) is also building 

International deals are commoner the pick-up trucks. With 1.5 million units a 

bigger the firms. Toyota is number three in year, it is the biggest seller of this type in 

the world and the biggest in Japan and America. Walter Setdiitz 

VW fourth in the world and the biggest in (Gcneral-Anzeiger Bonn. 2 1 January 1989) 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products 'made in Germany’ 


Einkaufs-ljtj 

der Deutschen Industrie 


Erzeiionlitt 
..Made In Oarmanv“ 
und Ihre Hersteller 


DM-VeilasshausDiimiUdt 


Whb : manufactures, what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. \ 

This Is a reference work every 
buylhg department should have 
at the ready. . " ' , ■ 

Easy to use, just dice an » ■ 

encyclopaedia: . 

Products, jncludirjd 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged . \ 
alphabetically, complete with , 


-manufacturer’s, or supplier's ' • 
address. 

A telephone number Is listed for 
each supplier. 

1 ,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English arid French. 

Prlc?: DM98.44 poet free in _ 
Germany, DM 107 olf abroad. ' 

Air mall extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 



OAV-VerlSgshaus 

Postfach 11 04 52 
0-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic ,of Germany 

Tel : (0 6 1 51)3 91-0 
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FILMS 


Where the crucifix left no 
room for a photo of Hitler 

» V;'' 7- -Y„ T.“ does nol waste loo many words on ob- 

servalions about the head of the district 
ii x AllulBntflne^ J or in her descriptions of his hangers-on 


J oseph Vilsmaicr's Herbstmitch (Au- 
tumn Milk) is the film version of the 
highly successful autobiography written 
by Amin Wlmschneidcr, a simple coun- 
trywoman, 

It is set in Bavaria and covers mainly 
the years between 1938 to i 945. 

Anna, played by Dana Vavrova, and 
Albert (Werner Stocker) take a fancy to 
each other when they meet as bystan- 
ders at n Nazi demonstration. 

Neither of them hns swastika flags. 
Anna docs not raise her arm in the Nazi 
salute nor join in the Nazi songs — she is 
a child of nature, untouched hy the de- 
mons of the dawning age. 

This first encounter of the two main 
characters fulfills completely the film's 
promise, a union of the characters' per- 
sonal and political experiences. 

It is a glorious love-story set against 
the backdrop of the Nazi regime, 

This dramatic contrast, however, is 
contrary to the purport of the book. Di- 
rector Vilsmaier and his scriptwriter 
Peter Stein bach hove developed the 
chronological, epic memories of a farm 
woman with cinematographic tech- 
niques, with flashbacks showing her 
childhood. 

No-one has ever cashed in so laconi- 
cally on the Nazi hierarchy at local dis- 
trict level as Anna Wimschncidcr, an 
uneducated woman from the Rotlal-lnn 
district. 

She describes in great deal her hard 
childhood, dominated by work. She 


does not waste loo many words on ob- 
servations about the head of the district 
or in her descriptions of his hangers-on 
and fellow-travellers. 

Her sobriety, acquired through her 
harsh life, makes her indifferent to the 
pomp of the political system, her Ca- 
tholic belief fortifies her against the 
Fiihrercult, 

There is no photograph of Hitler in 
the corner of her room where the cruci- 
fix is displayed. 

Albert’s family was in tune with her 
attitudes. His uncle, also living on the 
farm, is a Christian opponent of the Na- 
zis, and his brother, a social democrat, 
is shipped off to the concentration camp 
at Dachau. 

Oddly enough Peter Stcinbach, in 
many ways regarded as an expert on ev- 
eryday life under the Nazis, uses this 
material sparingly. Albert’s communist 
brother docs not appear in the film and 
the uncle acts like an idiot. 

When Anna and Albert wed the cam- 
era follows them in a romantic horse- 
drawn conch to the altar, not to the re- 
gistry office. 

There is nothing of Anna's disappro- 
val at a gift of Hitler's Mein Ktunpf or 
her distaste for the Nazi newspaper 
Vol ki sc her Beabachier. 

Vilsmaier enjoys depicting scenes of 
Bavarian country life. The farmers take 
in the district leader at a Bavarian har- 
vest festival, with beer, sausages and 
sauerkraut and checkmate this drunken 
fool. 

More convincing is the change to the 
burlesque when Anna goes to the local 
government office. She is pregnant. Albert 
has been called up for military service and 
she must manage the farm alone. She for- 



Sobrlety and a hard life in Herbstmiich. Anna Wlmachnelder (left) and Dana 
Vavrova, who plays her In the film. (Mimti: senator Film) 


ces the authorities to allocate her a farm 
hand to help with the harvest. 

Vilsmaier lets gentle Anna, who be- 
gan life as a kind of Cinderella, triumph 
despite the adversities of the times. 

There arc flashbacks to Anna, aged 8, 
who, after the death of her mother, does 
the washing in ab icy barn for an enorr 
mous number of brothers and sister, or 
in the steamy kitchen cooks and mends 
for them, for which she is more, likely to 
get a box round the ears than praise. 

Then later, after her marriage, her 
mother-in-law, as wicked as a witch 
from a fairy tale,- tries to abuse her, 
making her life a hell on earth. 

But that sort of thing does nol meet 
with success in the blessed district of 
Rottal-Inn. With wild extravagance 
Vilsmaier lets the camera wander over 
the gentle landscape through the 
changes of the seasons, looking at it as a 
whole and in detail. And he always takes 
care to show that the dreariness of ev- 
eryday life is conquered by love. 


Vilsmaier is sentimental in the utterly 
Bavarian bed scenes in his film, from } 
the first night Anna and Albert spgnd 
together in the narrow maid's room with 
her younger sister present, to episodes 
during leave from the front. 

Anna’s pain every time Albert leaves 
to go hack to the war is astonishingly su- 
perficial; there is less anxiety about pos- 
sible death than worry about the man's 
work she is having to do. 

Nor does the film celebrate Albert's 
survival and his return home from the 
war. Vilsmaier stylises Albert to a fairy- 
tale prince who, with an stern word, 
saves Anna from her mother-in-law who 
has humiliated her so much. He invites 
her to dance in the open air. 

Vilsmaier battles in his political fihr 
thut is uneven in style. It is not it Bavar- 
ian equivalent to Edgar Reitz's epic set 
in the H u ns r tick, He ini tit. 

liva-Mnria Lem 

(Frnnkfuricr Allgemeine Zcilunf 
lur DvuKuhluntl. 2 1 Jnnuury IW| 


E va Heller's book Beim nachsten 
Mann wird alles aiders (Everything 
will be different with the next man) has 
become a bestseller with sales of over 
700.000 copies. 

h deals with four very contemporary 
young women, Constanze and Julia, Bir- 
git and Sieglinde. 

Eva Heller will survive what director 
Xaver Schwa rzenberger and two 
scriptwriters have done with herbook. 

The problem is that author Eva Hell- 
er. a professional cartoonist, has a sense 
of humour, and director Schwarzen- 
berger has missed this. He takes the four 
women far too seriously. 

They present themselves unpleasant- 
ly, ure full of self-realisation and want to 
define themselves, and the Third World 
as well if that must be — but they only 
want to find a man who will save them 
and take them with him. 

Evu Heller hus fun with her helpless 
characters. She caricatures women, who 
love too much, who dream of a fairy 
prince, who look at their novel in the 
mirror, but arc so emancipated. 

Ye i the success of her hook might be 
based on n small misunderstanding, for 
mnny female readers have identified 
with the lending, foolish character, Con- 
stan/.e, who wears feminism like a mini- 
skirt, with the purpose of getting fixed 
up with a man of course. 

Schwarzcnherger has zoomed in on 
this misunderstunding. He interprets 
!-v« Heller’s ironic laughter ns a smirk; 
look, look, the damned emancipated 
women, who don’t want work but rather 


A far too-serious look at four 
contemporary young women 


a man. He seems to be saying that they 
only pretend to be studying, but are all 
the time spinning their web. 

Many idiots get caught, such as this 
stupid intellectual chatter-box Qotifried 
Schachtschnabel. 

Schwarlzenberg cannot stand such 
characters, nor intellectual women, that 


is unfeminine women., Volker Krncft 
does thatthe best. - 

Antje Schmidt, making her first np-, 
pearance in a film, cannot be blamed 
that she was chosen for the main part of 
Constanze Wechselburger. She is, as it 
were, the visualisation of men's evil 
dreams, as when Marilyn Monroe would 



Shall we have an Intellectual relationship? In Be/m nfieftsten Marin wlrd alias 

• .. . . . . ... (Photo: Tobl«) 


say; “l am looking for a relationship, 
which is built on a intellectual busts nol 
on the material..." 

This Coustanzu is u student at the 
film academy. She throws her boyfriend, 
l ho pedantic and mean Albert, an assis- 
tant doctor, out of their joint apartment 
so sis to share the i licence of Golt fried's 
free emotionalism. But he chats up Julia ^ 
first, Constanzc’s friend. ... .• i 

Julit\ is a school psychologi-st. newly 
divorced, cool und humourless. In fact, 
she is a stupid cow, who eventually finds i 
her stallion for life through an adver- ' 
tisement in a newspaper. ! 

Then there is Brigit, who is dumb and • 
naive, who prefers TV to men,' ever i 
through in secret she longs for a loving ^ 
husband and n sweet baby. . • < ‘ 

She is cute and cuddly, just as she ap- ; 
pears in the book, a caricature of j 
eternal woman. \\ . 

Siegelinde is the fourth of the quartet, 
on the look-out for a mini.- She.' know 
how to go about things better; than 
others. ; 

She clings up and never gives up. 
in less than no time she has a man in tb e ; 
bag, and she con proudly have a double- 
barrelled name, “so that," as she tclh 
her girl friend, “people know that y° u i. 
are really married.’’ Hpr name is nofy 

Lamar-Schaclier. .• • :'.4 

Constanze also gets close up to GotH 
fried and then down, on the floor- 9*J; 
horror! Oh interruptusl The wife who 
! still his- wife rings three. tithes atihe dd-j I 
j or and everything is over. Constan^j 
. Continued on page 13 - 
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THE ARTS 


Paul Klee and the theatre : - 


of a fairy-tale logic 


r»W- 





H einz Berggruen, an important art-* 
dealer and collector, regards Paul 
Klee as second only to Pablo Picasso in 
20th century art. He has. been collecting 
the artist’s pictures for over 40 years. 

Since the Second World War he has 
organised seven Klee exhibitions in his 
gallery and has now donated his Klee 
collection, made up pf 1 1 paintings, 9 1 
water-colours and gouache works., to 
museums in Paris and New York. 

In 1958 and in 1972 he presented 13 
Klee works to the Musce National d’Art 
Moderne. Five years ago he and his 
family donated 90 Klee works to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, (to introduce Klee to the Ameri- 
can continent). 

This important Klee collection can 
now been seen complete for the last 
time in an exhibition in Tiibingen's 
Kunsthalle. Only the section pf the ex- 
hibition destined for America will even- 
tually go on to London. 

The exhibition is the most significant 
collection of Klee works outside Eu- 
rope, and it is hoped that it will increase 
in number for Berggruen is acquiring 
new works all the rime ns soon as he gets 
on their trail. 

Gotz Adriani has added a new suc- 
cess to the list of his significant and pub- 
licly acclaimed achievements so far. 

Berggruen's “love affair which has not 
yet ended” with the works of Klee begun 
in the San Francisco Art Gallery in 
1936. He was an art student and jour- 
nalist from Berlin who had emigrated 
from Nazi Germany. 

In that year he bought his first Klee 
work for $100. u water-colour. Perspec - 
liv-Spnk, dating from 1920. which re- 
minded him of Kafka’s world. 

This first acquisition became his fu- 
ture “talisman.” It is an Interior in bright 
greens and pinks. It led him directly to 
the centre of Klee’s art. 

It showed, firstly, the growth of a 
drawing into a picture; it showed his 
transference technique, tracing From 
outlines on a black oil interleaf. This is 
linked to the Inter acquisition of the 
original drawings. Klee- used this tec hr 
nique a lot. 1 • ' ' " ••• •• 

It also makes clear why such a sehsi- 
tive add sharp-sighted > art expert as 
Berggruen could not evade the fascina- 
tion of this picture.-' i ’’-.'in * ? * '• • 
■The witty play with appearances is 
disarming; it makes the observer Into a 
viewer and accomplice to a miracle of 
action in the picture. ■ • : 1 : 

in Perspectiv-Spuk the perspective is 
drawn out to excess, hopeless, spun out 
from alignment, a perspective which at 
the same time drawsiinto the interidr-a 
flat, small figure lying-down. ■ 

Klee’s water-colours 1 are a fantastic 
world theait'eiin -miniature, in which ev- 1 
erything is possible by means of an ab- 
surd fairy-tale i logic. i -The goblin-like 
matchfStick men and mythical creatures 
('Wuncierbare Landung<\befer 
mtwnesfce .Geschichie w £>es Pierrot 
Vetfolgmigswahn) must have unde rgohd 
tragi-coniic adventures, • o • . i - 1 : 

With his ambiguous mythology and his 
• comic picture inventions,- he Corrected and 


completed Creation; as if it had nor been 
carried through to its end, as if exquisitely 
eccentric Creation had been ignored. 

He leads us into the magical garden and 
countryside not with the visible "repro- 
duced" but “made visible,'*- in which the 
laws’of nature are stood on their head, co- 
lours are exchanged and the .world is be- 
witched by the effects of negatives and the 
meaning of forms; the sky can become de- 
serts with the sun shining through, sand 
can become water, lines of musical notes 
and ornamentations can become danger- 
ous cobwebs. 

Nevertheless the real psychological, 
frequently human biographic back- 
ground, immediately comprehensible, 
always shimmers through. 

Klee was never a completely abstract 
painter, indeed “not comprehensible in 
this world," but constantly “always 
nearer to creation than usual." 

• In 1915 he rid himself of painting 
with objects in the foreground and pro- 
ceeded under French influence (mainly 
Delaunay'* to picture materials reduced 
to geometric forms. 

The exhibition is arranged chrono- 
logically. In this way the viewer may fol- 
low Klee's artistic development through 
all its stages. 

It begins with the early black-and-white 
studies, a minutely naturalistic view of 
houses in Bern (he was born near the 
Swiss capital), done when Klee was 1 3. 

There then fallows the wawr-c«iU%ur» 
from his legendary trip to Tunis in 
1914, which made Klee into a painter. 
Then the fertile, diverse, experimental 
productions of the Bauhaus years ( 1 920 
to 1926) and the Dvisseldorf Akademic 
period ( 193U) through constructive, 
streaky and “pointillisme" excusions to 
the bulky-succinct works, influenced by 

W illi Baumeister has been called the 
“abstract mystic,” others see his 
painting more objectively. They talk of 
pictures which arc counter to the natu- 
ral. The artist commits himself least of 
all. 

He leaves it to the observer to read 
what he will into his landscapes, objects 
or figures in his pictures. He was com- 
pletely absorbed by his own fantasies, 
and sought to bring them in colour and 
form to his canvases. 

He was the creator of his own inde-: 
pendent painting, which on the one 
hand scorned, the visible, but which de- 
voted more room to the invisible, whioh 
flowed from the artist. •. •• • • ••• 

’.. Tranquillity and glorious. cplpur w^re 
the characteristics of his painting! Not 
the! well-known so much as the un- 
known should tempt the viewer, surprL 
singly, as it surprised him.. . . \ 

. In his book, . Unbeknnnlen in. der 
Kunsty published' by Durtionr Verlag in 
1947, he wrote decisively, about his 
. parting methods. • • 1 

■ Willi Baumeister was born on-22 Jan- 
uary 1889 in Stuttgart. After schooling 
he served an apprenticeship as an in ten- 
or decorator and studied for- a winter 
semester a( Stuttgart Academy of 
A ft, .where he whs eventually afull-tline 
student. •. ■ - r. ■ V 1 

He got to .know Oskar SchlemiAcr 
. there ahd .’they; ; became, friends; Both 
were students of Adolf H&lzel. ' , . 

• Eventhen Baumeister deivedfnto'the 
painting styles of Toulouse-Lautrec; 





. ■#. IrUr^l i . ir— ...i***}.. , '.'''ii'JijS , •' "m J, . . ..'"i*,? . 


It* 8 hard not to taka notice. Ldwengruppe (zu beachtent ), Group of Lions 
(Take notlcel), Paul Klee, 1924. (Photo: email >gue) 

seriousness and melancholy after 1 933- one aware of (he ironic tilt of the picture 
His monumental later works, preceed- and reality. 

mg his posl-svar pictures, clearly show The Ami/yse verschiedcncr Perversii- 
signs of the intense emotional pressure dten unmasks the alleged pathological 
be was under after the loss of his teach- as happy, pink-green picture eroticism, 
ing post in Diisscldurf and his compul- and despite everything he produces in 

sory return to Switzerland, as well ns the Ttutz ties troitcrndcn Kin ties an indcs- 

fatal illness which eventually brought truclible. ecstatic serenity, 
about his death in 1940. Klee's irony tames not only sorrow 

Critics of all schools and epochs pale nn( | wrathful lions; his irony is rccon- 
beforc Klee’s cheerful magic and must- cited with aeroplanes and other enuts- 
cality: the picture speaks directly to the trophes, and transforms the labyrinthe 
viewer, an effect which is recognisable 0 f human existence into ;i flourishing 
in all important collections created by garden. 

on individual's passion for Klee. Th c heuuiiful catalogue presents a 

The viewer to the exhibition is intoxi- grcin j e ul of biographical material 

cated, along with Berggruen. with Klee's a |, OUI Klee's personality, hovering he- 

eolorisni, at the miracle of colour of the lwccn t he pedantic and the fantastic, 

exotic, blooming “Oriental plcasanec ” and obtained from detailed discussions with 

the brilliant, varnish technique developed ^ M) . t j M - s #0II> Felix, 

whh iwti colours \ Kidre .Sunlit. Seeing this unique Klee exhibition <r 

it is h delight to lose out- sway m J us Tubingen arouses the curiosity aboul 

unreal colour hazes, which alienate and |hc resJ of Berggruen's collection, parti- 

illumnuue our sad reality. < cularly his Picasso collection, which 

There is nothing, however, on Klee s wou ]j be very welcome in Tubingen. Pi- 

cryptic irony, which took on snrcasucfll- CMJj0i no sycophant, was a grout admir- 

ly hitter, even eerie features (BerroJJcne i;rof K(ec 

Shidl. a nd E ngel-A n Miner). I Volfgtwg Rainer 

Only the deadly serious titles make (Sumganer Zeiwng. ’.tJamuiry l^xv; 


Abstract mystic 
or artist 
uncommitted? 





tranquillity and colour , . , Baumeister 

atwork. v. (Photo: dpn) 

Gauguin, Seurat and Cezanne, contrary’ 
to academic training. (Jg isoqght add 
Eognd his own way in form and' colour, 
i He had his first ex hibit iota in Stiit tgarf ' 
in 1910, then ih Zurich in 19112; He.was 


one aware of the ironic tilt of the picture 
and reality. 

The Analyse versdiiedcncr Perversit- 
dten unmasks the alleged pathological 
ns happy, pink-grccn picture eroticism, 
and despite everything he produces in 
Ttutz. ties trait crude n Kindes an indes- 
tructible. ecstatic serenity. 

Klee's irony tames not only sorrow 
and wrathful lions; his irony is recon- 
ciled with aeroplanes and other catas- 
trophes, and transforms the labyrinthe 
of human existence into a flourishing 
garden. 

The beautiful catalogue presents a 
great deal of biographical material 
about Klee's personality, hovering be- 
tween the pedantic and the fantastic, 
obtained from detailed discussions with 
the artist's son. Felix. 

Seeing tins unique Klee exhibition in 
Tubingen arouses the curiosity about 
the rest of Berggruen's collection, parti- 
cularly his Picasso collection, which 
would be very welcome in Tubingen. Pi- 
casso, no sycophant, was a grout admir- 
er of Klee. . 

Wolfgang Rattier 

(Stutigartcr Zemmg. 2 J January |«sv) 

drafted into the army in 1914. After ihe 
war his work showed the way foT a 
whole generation. 

Writing about painting after the First 
World War Baumeister wrote; “The end 
of the war was an important moment in 
time for my generation. Four years of 
abstemiousness without any artistic 
production had a storing effect, which 
was let free at the end of the war. 

“After groping attempts ; I turned 
away from the absolute needs of oil co- 
lours and painting illusion, like my. 
friend Oskar Schlemmer: We did not: 
follow the broad outline of impression- 
ism and expressionism, but preferred; 
the precisibn of the beautiful accidents 
, made by the hand. •• 

•‘[•began by simply painting areas of 
\canvos, in which some .were, In colour, 

. others .appeared as. a kjnd of relief. The ; 
hum an figure was more often than not 
inclqded. The result was architectural; 
"painting, the ’waUpiclures.' ' ' 

^Machine pictures were given poetry, 
by : straight lines and precise arcs." 
-Through this work I acquired a feeling’ 

. fori surfaces’, and perspectives in paint-; 

, ring/. ■ ' 

1 ;“In the following years I concerned’ 
myself ' with surface areas in various: 
ways and tried to gain new forms of ex-! 
pression from them. Apart from this the 
1 classic, balanced composition is no: 
■longer? so -.Important to me at the. mb- j 
‘ ment as constructivism. Using "elemen- j 
tary rabans* id achieve an' ‘elementary,; 
Continued on. page 1 2 
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■ THE ENVIRONMENT 


Fears that hunt for deep-sea minerals 
will destroy delicate ecosystems 


T here are vast quantities of minerals 
in (he depths of the oceans. Potato- 
shaped nodules under the sea contain 
more manganese, nickel, cobalt and 
copper than all known land deposits. 

As long ago as 1873, the British re- 
search vessel, Challenge t, discovered 
"polymetallic concretions” at the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic and hauled them on 
board. 

These manganese nodules were later 
found in the depths of all the seven seas. 

Researchers first realised the true sig- 
nificance of these deap-sea deposits 
during the 1950s. The result has been a 
kind of modern-day gold rush. 

Two German research ships, Valdivia 
and Sonne, have been searching the seas 
for these nodules since the beginning of 
the 1970s. 

The best-known fields arc In the 
North Pacific, south-Easi of the Hawai- 
ian islnnds. The first major mining pro- 
ject is planned for this region. 

At about 5,000 metres below sen-le- 
vel concretions of 2 billion tons of man- 
ganese, 94 million tons of nickel, 87 
million tons of copper and 34 million 
tons of cobalt are deposited over an 
area of 1 3 million square kilometres.' 

The Soviet Uninn, japan, France and 
India have already applcd to the inter- 
national sea-bed mining authority for 
permission to mine the area. 

But the general euphoria is tempered 



by the fundamental worries of environ- 
mentalists. 

According to geologist Jurgen 
Schneider, of Gottingen, the decisive 
reservation is that sensitive eco- sys- 
tems, whose significance for the global 
cycle of marine substances is still by and 
large unknown, could be destroyed. 

The vast areas of the open seas are 
characterised, by a considerable stability 
of living conditions. 

Whereas the deap sea was still viewed 
as n gloomy and lifeless desert back in 
the last decade it is now known to con- 
tain a wide variety of living organisms 
which have adjusted to extreme envi- 
ronmental conditions. 

Metabolic processes and production 
rates arc extremely slow in this eco-sys- 
tem. 

The slightest disturbances can have 
disastrous effects on the relatively in- 
flexible community. 

Deap-sea mining can lead to lasting 
disruptions outside the immediate min- 
ing areas. 

In the scientific journal, Nuturwis- 
senschaften, Jurgen Schneider claims 
that the entire mining process - Includ- 
ing processing at sea, smelting on land 


and the associated waste disposal prob- 
lems — could threaten the environmen- 
tal balance. 

It is difficult to quantify the adverse 
effects of the fine material churned up 
during mining and hauled on board with 
the nodules (and then discharged back 
into the sea). 

The accompanying sedimentation of 
water has a fundamentally detrimental 
effect on growth. and on the varieLy of 
species living in the sea, since the ex- 
tremely fine-grained turbid clouds 
block up the gills and filtering organs of 
the living creatures. 

The sludge whirled up in this way can 
also harm organisms far away from the 
mining area, which are not used to low 
rates of sedimentation. 

Although modern techniques may be 
able to minimise the amount of sludge 
swirled up not all nations digging up the 
deap-sea bed are likely to use the most 
expensive equipment. 

There is a particular abundance of 
living organisms in the surface water. 

Pipelining the fine sludge and 
abraded nodule particles back into the 
sea at levels of about 300 metres in- 
volves particular risks. 

Biologist H. Thiel from the Univers- 
ity of Hamburg feels that this depth is 
absolutely unacceptable in view of the 
daily vertical plankton movements at 
depths of up to fiOO metres. 

A drifting of this material into areas 
not directly churned up by mining acti- 
vities could also lead to an additional 
risk for more active biological zones. 

In Schneider's opinion the main 
problem will probably be caused by the 
smelting of the marine ores oil land. 

The process of leaching with sulphu- 
ric acid leaves roughly 68 per cent of 


Continued from page 11 ■ 

direct expression’ is the most import- 
ant thing for me. ‘ 

"The basic of painting is the surface 
area, further elements are the line and 
the coloured area. Then comes the 
painted illusion, to produce depth or 
the corporeal." 

In his book Willi Bnumcistcr wrote 
in 1943: "Despite all experiments nml 
research, despite searches of all kinds, 
all really important values are to be 
found in an uncontrollable way 
through accidents or by detours. 

"There may be certain manipul- 
ations, experiments, programmes, 
planes and even constructions at the 
beginning, in the middle and at the end 
of effort, but what is decisive is that ar- 
bitarily and inexplicably a path is tak- 
en, which leads to discovery." 

in 1921 French writers on art and 
artists took notice of Baumeister. They 
wrote about his pictures and invited 
him to exhibit. Friendships were esta- 
blished with, among others, Le Corbu-* 
sier, Ozenfant, Ldger, Mondrian, Arp 
and Kandinsky. • 

Willi Baumeister was appointed . a 
professor in Frankfurt In 1928, and 
was sacked in 1933 by the Nazis. • 

His pictures were placed on the in- 
dex. He was forbidden to paint. • ■ 

■ Seven Baumeister pictures were in- 
cluded in the "Degenerate Art" exhibi- 
tion. His pictures were taken away 
from German museums, many Wfere 
destroyed. ... ... .... ... 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



• supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-gjance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic factsond figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use In 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp.; DM 24.HO; 

Asia/Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80;- 

Africa, 1.10 pp., DM 24.80;. 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.j DM 24.80 . 



Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


the nodule niutcriul as waste — in solid 
form or in waste water. 

This adds up to a figure of several 
million ions per smelting plant per an- 
num. 

The envisaged discharge into the sea 
lx extremely problematic, since the 
commons pollution in this way of the 
shelf sens may lend to the "North S« 
effect". 

If the balanced biological and inor- 
ganic cycle is disturbed to such an ext- 
ent in one place there is a danger that 
the entire system will cnllnp.se. 

The American environmental agen- 
cy NOAA also warns that nodule par- 
ticles with heavy-metal content could 
find their way into the food chain. 

The oceans arc wide and a consider- 
able dilution of the pollutants can he 
expected. 

Yet even the slight increase in the 
concentrations of poisonous sub- 
stances is likely to damage the organ- 
isms living there. 

As the marine environment changes " 
at an extremely slow puce these pro- 
cesses are neither ascertainable nor 
controllable. . 

Once they have been set in motion 
such changes ore irreversible. 

The problems associated with the 
ecological compatibility of manganese 
nodule mining have been realised in 
the meantime in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

Eco-biologicai investigations of 
deep-sea life forms, for example, arc 
part of the programme of the research 
ship Sonne as well us research on hot 
the mined areas can be re-populated. 

One can only hope that researcher* 
take advantage of the fact that raw ma 
terials prices are currently so low thai 
the enormous investments in deap-sc; 
mining arc still not profitable. 

Before mining begins on a large 
scale more in form a tirin' should be gath- 
ered on dcap-seu eeology so as to en- 
able a proper assessment of the risk* 
accompanying human intervention. 

Karl- Wolfram Schaefer 

(Sudilt-ulschc /i-iliing. Munich. h> Juminry IVK«| 


MEDICINE 


At this time Willi Bnumcistcr re- 
searched into painting techniques ii 
prehistoric times, in antiquity and in 
the modern era. 

He cleared tip the question of ihf 
materials used .in cave paintings and 
their preservation, and solved ihepw 
* le of why the wall paintings at Pom- y 
pcii shone. 

After the total destruction of his 
Stuttgart studio he found a home® 
Uruclt, south of Stuttgart. There hell* 
lustrnted the epic of Gilgamesh, thcBi’ 
lilicul texts on “Snul" and “Esther"® 
well ns Shuko pear's The Tempest. ' 

• The “Mctuphysischen LandscM' , 
ten," “Figurcnmaueru,” "WflchstuiM' . 
und Windbilder," the "Snndrcllcfs' aj 1 
well as the series of “Montaru," "Am* • 
and “Han-i" pictures and the potftf ; 
fully coloured “Bluxao" were pi * 
duced during the last ten years of-kk 
creative life. • 

Willi Baumeister died on 31 
1955. In his works he displayed W* : 
creative fantasy, and creative pq** ! f* ; 
Today he is a classical painter. 
one of the group of German artist* 0 ’ 
the 20th century who have achieved itr 
ternational recognition. 

For the 100th anniversary- of M* 
birth the Nationalgalerie in Berlin i* 1 ® 
put bn an exhibition of-his oils iniAp™ 
and the Staatsgalerie in Stuttgart an®*' ] 
hibition of Willi- Baumeister drawiJJp 
gouaches and collages; ■ - ‘v 1 

; ..will jatobs 

I , • . • . (General- Arirelger,. Borin, 2 1 Jafl u«fy 


New hope for the stone deaf, but 
costs rule out mass treatment 


Medical science has it within its grasp to 
help stone deaf people to hear. An opera- 
tion is needed in which a sophisticated 
electronic hearing aid is Implanted. But 
the cost of the operation and the after care 
is high and niASs treatment remains a re- 
mote idea. Heinz - Glinther reports for 
Deutsches Allgemeines Sonntagsblatt. 

T here are millions of totally deaf peo- 
ple in the world. In Germany there 
ore about 300,000. 

Some now have a chance, in many 
cases only theoretically, of gaining ac- 
cess to the world of sound. 

There are two big ifs: if the health in- 
surance companies are willing to bear 
the tremendous costs of roughly 
DM30,000 per patient for the equip- 
ment, the operation, check-ups nnd af- 
ter-care. 

And if enough ear, nose and throat 
clinics have the apparatus and profes- 
sional staff to insert the cochlea im- 
plant, a sophisticated electronic hear- 
ing-aid. 

In the German-speaking world there 
are five institutions able to perform the 
operation: the Medical College in Han- 
over, the University of Vienna, the 
Sankl-Marien hospital in Diiren, the 
university clinic in Kiel, and — as a cen- 
tre in southern Germany — the Head 
Clinic of the University of Heidelberg. 

The cochlea implant dates back to re- 
search by the Australian researcher Ci. 
M. Clark at the University of Mel- 
bourne. who designed a prototype of 
the hearing-aid in 1978. 

Today, over 1 , 00 «» patients ha\c had 
the tiny device implanted in their heads. 

Over 100 of these operations were 
carried out by doctors nt the Medical 
College in Hanover. 

The implant is named after the part ot 
the inner ear shaped like a snail's shell. 

It is this .section of the ear which con- 
verts sound vibrations into nerve im- 
pulses. 

The mechanical vibrations which 
pass through the external and middle 
ear ure turned into electric impulses. 

' One reason for deafness may be the 
fact that this sensitive converter me- 
chanism has broken down. 

Whereas most experts believed for 
many years that oniy patients which still 
have some sensation of hearing can be 


helped by technical aids Professor Clark’s 
implant only requires the existence and 
reactivntability of the auditory nerve. 

Scientists worked on the new hearing 
device, which primarily consists of 22 
platinum electrodes, for 10 years. 

These electrodes stimulate the audi- 
tory nerve electrically at the tip of the 
cochlea — each electrode with a differ- 
ent frequency. The whole device weighs 
less than one gram, ff, for medical rea- 
sons, the inner ear has to be left alone 
there is also a similar hedgehog-shaped 
implant for the middle ear. 

The "hedgehog” is an extremely light- 
weight plastic plate, on which electrodes 
are arranged in spike form. This device is 
just as efficient as the artificial cochlea. • 

Before a deaf person cun hear again, 
however, more modern technology is re- 
quired. First of all, there's the vocoder 
which patients have to hang round their 
necks or carry on their belts. 

This device — which looks like a mi- 
niature transistor radio and weighs 4UU 
grams — picks up the sound signals with 
its microphone and filters out informa- 
tion as well as interference which is in- 
significant for language communication. 

The vocoder then transmits the en- 
coded sounds via cable to a mini-trans- 
mitter alongside the patient's enr. 


An antenna implanted beneath the 
skin close to the ear picks up the signals, 
decodes them and passes them on the 
the "hedgehog” in the middle ear or to 
the cochlea implant. Only an experi- 
enced team of doctors is able to per- 
form the operation. 

In Heidelberg the head of the ear. 
nose and throat clinic. Professor Hagen 
Weidauer, has senior physician, Tho- 
mas Lenarz, who decides which candi- 
dates are chosen for the operation, and 
the physicist Sebastian Hoth, who ad- 
just the cochlea device and sets the fre- 
quencies. as members of his team. 

In addition, Professor Giintcr Wirth 
and Barbara Strate train patients to speak 
and hear after the operation. The criteria 
for selection for the operation arc strict. 

The doctors generally prefer to lake 
persons who suffer from post lingual 
deafness, which means that they already 
learnt to speak before they became deaf, 
rather than pre lingual patients. 

They begin by testing whether the au- 
ditory nerve responds to electrical im- 
pulses and then choose between the im- 
plants for the middle and inner ear. 

•It is extremely important (hut the pa- 
tient agrees to the subsequent training 
phase and is able to stay the course," 
Professor Weidauer emphasized. 


F ifty per cent of all men snore. From 
Tokyo to New York, from Mel- 
bourne to Vkvdi\MNi*ik. v»U puluic*. 
vibrate at night throughout the world. 

Medical researchers have measured 
noise levels of up to 90 decibels, about 
as noisy as a truck. 

Snorers rob their fellow sleepers of 
their hard-earned night's rest. The snor- 
ers themselves, however, are envied by 
Hillers for their apparently undisturbed 
and sound sleep. 

Wrongly so, say researchers. The ap- 
pearance of a good night's sleep is de- 
ceptive. Experts interpret the night-time 
snorting as a sign of health problems 
which can become so bad they they 
make the poor snorer unfit for work. 

According to the latest findings, be- 
ing overweight is one of the main rea- 
sons for the nocturnal cacophony. 

Particularly "high-risk” snorers are 
those who stop breathing for short peri- 
ods of time. This “breather" generally 
ends with a very loud snorting sound. 


Continued from page 1 0 

the dream wife froth Casablanca and 
Gone with the Wind, at ’last knows, that 
she must refind the person she prefers, 
the good Albert. Happy End. Life’s like 
that. 

It is a woman's book; a man's film. It 
is very nice in the parts where there is 
lots of chat, with examples of ineradic- 
able prejudice. 

Xaver Schwarzenberger himself has 
dressed up this jabbering about love and 
suffering, about Hegel and hypocrisy, 
totally somehow: ... 

This prattle should expose the ridicu- 
lousness of the. big-mouth. It deadeiis 
the nerves. ■ ; • .. . ■ . 

The characters, the surroundings and 
the views are also overdrawn. The sett- 
ing pretends to be the student milieu, 
but ii looks like sterile yuppiedom:- 

The naughty- couch is covered with 
■shining red satin, and Constanze js de- 


signer-chic. T^hese women are groomed 
for lovers. They have nothing in their 
lujads a pd wear deadpan make-up. . 

Eva Heller’s book is really amusing, 
ap expedition into tfye totally normal 
madness Qf relationships. Itisa contem- 
porary tale, which makes fun of the spirt 
it pf the times. 

Schwarzenberg, however, has turned 
it jnto a tale of yesterday, when men, un- 
checked. wanting only .one thing, could 
swop jokes about dumb dames.. in the 
pub, > . • , ■ ' 

. From the po^l-fetpimne pqint of view 
the film is foolish. Radical feminists will 
find it annoying. . , 

It is a shame that there were no worn: 
eh available to write the script 'and. di- 
rect the film. There is poris Dorrie. She 
anil Heller would have made a comedy 
qul of : it, . something about, impossible 
women. ,/ . Kerslin Atoller • 

■ . (Niirntjerger NadiHchien, 1 3 Jariuary. 1 989) 


No peace where 
there’s a 
vibrating palate 

Jurgen Fischer, head of the clinic of 
the Westphalia Social liiMirunce Office 
on the island of Nordeney (Frisian is- 
lands), feels that this can be dangerous. 

It is estimated that that up to ten per 
cent of all men suffer from the "apnoea 
syndrome." 

This is marked by between 300 and 500 
respiratory standstills every niglu, some of 
which can last up to two minutes. 

These standstills rob the snorer of ev- 
erything which is restful about sleep. 
Experts refei to a "ruined architecture 
of sleep." 

Most of the respiratory breaks during 
the niglu are accompanied by consider- 
able heart and circulatory disturbances. 

• A permanent feeling of not having slept 
properly, tiredness and weakness are some 
of the after-effects during the day. 

This: leads to a desire to want to lie 
down for an occasional snodze. 

'According to international 'studies 
snorers tepreenta risk to their social 
environment. 

They cause three times as many car 
accidents as non-snorers. The same np j 
plies to (he frequency of industrial acci- 
dents at work. 

The apparent reason for snoring ifc 
excessive muscular relaxation in the 
mouth and throat. 

The muscles of the tongue and phar- 
yngeal regions can become so weak that 
respiratory tracts become blocked. The 
result is a respiratory standstill of fluc- 
tuations of pressure in the chest. 

: Fluctuating pressure puts a strain On 
the heart and (he body’s circulation. ■ 

Researchers believe that only a wak- 
ing mechanism in die brain ensures that 
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He added that patients must have a 
certain mental capacity and a strong 
will to extend the acoustic signals they 
hear, something which finnlly depends 
on the ability of the central nervous 
system. 

The more patience and training zeal 
shown by patients, the sooner they will 
be able to understand not only words 
but even sentences. 

Even the most sophisticated cochlea 
implant, however, cannot restore full 
hearing ability. 

Weidauer expects further develop- 
ments to lead to an extension of (lie 
electrodes, making even greater differ- 
entiations in the cochlea possible. 

At some stage in the future a person 
with such a device will almost be able 
to hear as much ns someone with nor- 
mal hearing power. 

A reduction in the size of the elec- 
trodes, enabling a deeper insertion in 
the tip of the cochlcn, will al.so improve 
efficiency. 

The tremendous costs of the opera- 
tion and subsequent training arc also 
likely to fall in the wake of technical 
improvements. 

At the moment neither doctors nor 
patients arc primarily concerned about 
money. Priority is given to hopes of be- 
ing able to hear again. 

As Professor Weidauer explained: 
"You've got in have experienced it 
yourself how people burst into tears of 
joy when they experience tile marvel- 
lous world of sound for the first time." 

Heine (Hint her 

i l>cn i -.i' hex Alljicnn-uu-. s. •nni.iu'iM jti. 

II. nnt re. 17 J .m ii . u > l"V/} 


the life-saving respiratory avlivitiv is re- 
sumed — until the next standstill. 

.ukI trauquillueiN luster lire 
interruption of respiration din ing sleep. 

The “Workgroup oil Nocturnal Re- 
spiratory :hkI Circular >iy Regulation 
Disturbances" at the German Society 
for Pncunmlngy (specialising in re- 
search of lung diseases) and Tuberculo- 
sis is just one of the groups investigating 
reasons for this problems and ways of 
curing it. 

Together with other conferees at an 
international congress on sleep and 
health risks in March in Marburg they 
will be discussing the latest develop- 
ments in this field. 

In the Nordeney clinic two methods 
are being tested. In the case of snorers 
whose snoring problems are not ex- 
tremely serious at attempt is first made 
to tackle the underyling reasons. 

This includes changing eating habits, 
physical exercise and a reduction of ev- 
eryday stress. 

.The pneumologists feel that snorers 
with more serious breathing problems 
at night can only be cured with the help 
of a breathing mask. 

Air pressure keeps the respiratory 
tracts open. Patients already feel a lot 
better after just one night with -the 
breathing mask. , 

For some patients the mask could be- 
come a permanent aid to make sure Lhey 
feel refreshed the next morning. 

• According to researchers women and 
Red Indians are generally among the 
non-snorers. 

- In 1 the case of women at a child-bear- 
ing age the influence of hormones usual- 
ly ensures regular breathing, says Jiir- 
gen Fischer. ■ 

* A scientific observer reported in the 
middle of (he last century that the Red 
Indians are taught to breathe through 
the nosd from an early age and therefore 
lehd 16 snore a lot less frequently. 

V Manfred Piatie 

(Sildcleulsche'Zeltiingi Muiiiuh; 30 January 1 989) 
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STUDENT UNREST 


Back on to the streets, but it just isn’t 
the same as the 1 968 movement 


S pectacular demonstrations and nation* 
wide '‘.strikes” at universities such as 
Hamburg, Munich and Berlin, have 
brought n tiresome, perennial topic to 
public attention: students in Germany.' 

Students have Fought to catch the me* 
din's attention with highly imaginative 
and sometimes comic actions (in Freis- 
ing, near Munich, they bought up nil (he 
bread rolls and milk one Saturday 
morning curly before citizens were 
about) because they hope to bring pres* 
sure to bear on the government. 

But there is plenty of competition from 
other events attracting media attention: 
the German involvement in poisonous gas 
in Libya and the arms trade, the Polish si- 
tuation and unothcr earthquake. 

Even the keenest student activist and 
observer, who was already speaking of a 
“new student movement,” referring u» 
the 1 968 protests, cannot get away from 
the bitter fact that this university crisis 
has shaken no-one, least of all politi- 
cians, from whom, once more, speedy 
remedies nre being demanded for all 
ills. Their rcuction has been disgruntled. 

On l he question of overcrowding. 
There we have miscalculated, but the 
lower birth rate will bring relief from 
1995 onwards. And the worst bottle- 
necks will be relieved by the DM2 billi- 
on “Overcrowding Programme.” 

On the question of living accommoda- 
tion. This is bad but we can do nothing 
about it. Families must help in some 
way. For those in real need there arc 
student host els. 

On ion few academics to tedcli, too few 
l>hn vs in libraries and laboratories. The ac- 
tivities of scientists are guilty here. Why 
were not study courses shortened, and 
subjects pruned down? Why were those 
who were not suited for a particular 
course of study not promptly told that it 
would be better if they went home? 

Most politicians do not speak their 
minds quite so freely, but those are their 
views nevertheless. 

They arc not the only ones who for a 
long time now have not regarded the 
universities as the source of power and 
renewal in society, but rather as a mud- 
dled problem, which must be dealt with 
administratively in some way. 

For a long time there has been som- 
ething like an unspoken agreement be- 
tween helpless politicians concerned 
with education and calmly submissive 
professors about the overcrowded edu- 
cation system. 

• The politicians have concentrated on 
shunting into the academic wdrld those, 
and there are many, who have no 
chance of making a career elsewhere 
(under the slogan that general education 
is a priceless possession), and the pro- 
fessors seek for just enough money so 
that the system docs not fall apart. 

So far this has worked out. So it 
should not shock government if the 
West German Rectors Conference 
warns of a “mlicalisntion of the student 
move muni which has been completely 
peaceful until now.” 

Established politicians with their feel 
for political nuances lmvc recognised 
lliui they are not deniing with a student 
movement similar to the events of 1968. 

Former .suite: secretary m the Justice 
Ministry, Professor Horst Ehinke of the 
SPli, enthusiastically greeted the stu- 
dent protest of 1968, saying that this 
was the generation (hat was needed. It 
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challenged the whole late- 1 960s esta- 
blishment, politically and morally. 

He said that student leader Rudi 
Dutschke and his friends believed they 
were prevented from entering the Gar- 
den of Eden only by a few rusty systems 
and ossified individuals. And they be- 
gan to quake in their shoes. 

At the same time, however, the stu- 
dents of 1968 had sympathisers in the 
establishment, who wanted a long-over- 
due change in society. 

A “march through the institutions of 
society” was then a meaningful slogan. 

They lived in an affluent society and 
more people were needed to execute so- 
cial-liberal reforms. This generation 
was needed indeed. . 

. Everything is very different 20 years 
later. A young, university-educated 
woman snid: “We are from the over- 
crowded generation." 

She and her fellow graduates have 
never had the feeling, at school or un- 
versity, that they were welcome. The 
general experience had been competing 
with each other instead of learning and 
studying tuget her. 


The result is a generation whioh 
struggles through pragmatically, a gen- 
eration which consciously renounced 
big ideas. 

They do not look for a meaning to life 
and fulfilment through social change, 
but rather in small, clear living and 
working circles outside the norms of so- 
ciety if need be. 

General involvement in peace and ec- 
ological movements is partly subject to 
the trendiness of a society dominated by 
the. media, partly it is made a private 
matter In small groups. ■ 

The individual in his “march through 
his generation” and on the way to some 
happiness may pose questions dealing 
with the world around him and of a per- 
sonal nature, but he does not pose the 
question of power. 

That disturbs the comfortable feeling 
of people in responsibility, but it does 
not rob them of their sleep. 

That could only happen if everyone 
involved formed a movement concerned 
about education policies: 

• Of politicians who, like Research and 
Technology Minister Heinz Riesenhuber. 
rightly have their eyes Focused on 1 992, 
and note that German scientists take four 
or five years longer to be trained than their 
French or British colleagues; 

• Of professors, who are no longer 
prepared to be accomplices in a ques- 


tionable. academic guardianship p ro . 
gramme; 

• Of students, who arc looking beyond 
the present difficulties, who arc dem- 
anding into (-discipline research and* 
teaching, and the abolition of the separ- 
ation of the arts and sciences. 

• Of parents, particularly parents in fa 
middle classes, who have so many dj- 
mauds made of them and who arc reduced 
to the rule of thumb: “Do the nbitur (mj. 
versily entrance) first, then study anythin 
It will pay off in the end." They pay forth 
and have to pay out for their .superannut- 
cd student sons and daughters as pension 
ers or in their retirement. 

• Of those educationalists who hast 
for years called for extensive reform of 
the gymnasium. They would like to set 
learning of pure knowledge replaced br 
a system in which teaching in theory and 
practice, knowledge and application 
were linked to one another ngnln. • 

There arc only two ways which can 
give any assistance to the present diffi- 
culties in our universities: the reafov - 
lion that what is essential is not “DM2 
bilion over seven years but DM7 billion 
for two.” according to sociologist Peter 
Atteslander from Augsburg. *■ 

Then the more recent demands of the 
West German Rectors Conference should 
be taken seriously; that the emergent; 
programme which has been approvel 
should be regarded asjust a “stimulus" toi 
university policy which regards educate 
as an investment in the future. 

For, those who want to maintain mi 
highly-industrialised society as viable must 
give appropriate attention in the education 
of young people. Gijnter Geschkc 

( Deutsche-. Alljjenu-ine.s Sunningsbliir. 
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T housands of Munich University stu- 
dents recently denionM rated nhmn 
“catastrophic student conditions” and 
for a greater say in the running of the 
university for the student body. 

Police estimated that about 30,000 
students took part in the three proces- 
sions which inarched through the city 
centre and converged for a demonstra- 
tion at the Marienplatz. Traffic in Mu- 
nich was for a time brought to a com- 
plete standstill. 

The students, who had already been 
involved in a “strike,” demanded more 
money for the teaching staff and for ex- 
tensions to the university buildings, and 
more equipment. . . 

Speakers at the demonstration point- 
ed out that Munich University, the lar- 
gest in the Federal Republic with cur- 
rently 64,000 students, was two and a 
half times too large for its facilities. . 

Despite zero temperatures 1,200 stu- 
dents from the Technical University, 
supported by their professors, trans- 
ferred ten “alternative lectures" to the 
shopping precinct in, the city centre., 
More than 12,000 students from Ba- 
den-Wuruentberg demonstrated in Stutt- 
gart against the disgrace of the universities. 

In Stuttgart’s Marktplatz speakers 
criticised sharply the state's and Bonn's 
university policies. 

The student organisers of the protest 
called for support from all nine of the 
state’s universities, the state's teacher 
training colleges, colleges in general and 
representatives of pupils’ lobbies in the 
state. 

The students said in their criticisms 
that university policies had led to a ca- 
tastrophic over-burdening of all acad- 
emic disciplines. 

They said that the personnel emerg- 
ency and the inadequate financing of 
universities had pushed teaching more 
and more into the background. 

The students demanded more rooms 


More cash and 
more space 
demanded 

for teaching, more lecturers nnd better 
equipment as well as cheaper and reason- 
able living accommodation for themselves. 

Grants should again be paid to stu- 
dents as advances and the minimum 
gram increased to DM l ,000 per month. 

On the political front the demonstra- 
tors demanded the rcintrocluction of a 
student union with statutes and finan- 
cial independence, political and impera- 
tive mandates (representation as dircctr 
ed by electors and not according to con- 
science) and a democratic say in the 
running of the university by students. 

Students at Kiel University protested 
against the limited lecture hall space 
available to themand their financial dis- 
tress in ari unusual manner.' 

They climbed up the rigging of the 
training vessel “Gorch Fock” and un- 
folded n number of banners which were 
very visible to various state ministries in 
buildings along the Kiel Fjord. : 

Some weeks ago about 40 students 
booked to inspect' the Burideswehr’s 
training vessel, whose home port is KielJ 

They passed the guard under this pre- 
text. No sooner were they dn board than 
six climbed seven metres up two masts 
and unfurled two banners, one which 
read "SOS — 1 Education in distress” and 
another, “More and More and MdVe 
(Wch Focks for the universities.” - 

This meant ten-deu (schema rk riotis 
on which there is a picture of the Gorch 
Fock. ;• " • " :l 

Many thousands ‘of 1 students 'demon- 
strated in Hamburg, including universa- 
lly president Peter Fischer-Appelt,"For 


the future of research, teaching a sf 
study.” 

According to the Students' Union 
about I * 1,000 people took part in lie 
ile mo ns l ration in Hamburg’s city cen- 
tre. The police spoke of 7,000 partici- 
pants. 

At a demonstration at the end of tic 
march university president Fischcr-Ap- 
pelt said that politicians in Bonn and tit 
states should discontinue making sav- 
ings at the expense of young student*- 
He said that plans which endangered 
the existence of universities should k 
.shelved for all lime. 

The Association of West Gem® 
Student Unions regard the ■‘Overcrowl 1 
ing Programme," drawn up by ttonnjd ^ 
the states, as being inadequate. ' 

A student representative said in ^ 
that financial aid should be offered no 1 
at the rate of DM2 billion over sevtf , 
years but at DM2 billion per year toff j 
lievc the urgent university problem. 

The president of the West Germao R*' 
tors Conference, Professor Seidel,' sa^ 
North Gcrmnn Radio, that the funds «& at __ 
were proposed for the iiiiivorsiU6S** WBfll ■ 
too little, " but hopefully they were thcjfr 
ginning of a new universities poffey-- 

Professor Seidel singled out Ed# 
lion Minister Jurgen Mollcmann (FWJ . 
for praise who, he said, had contribute . 
considerably to enabling education P 
icies to make headway against final®, 
policy considerations. J 

•• The- Bundestag's education coinmfJV 
tee heard the views of many a® 1 !? 
ations and university institutions 
hearing in the Bundestag 1 . Alt agF? 
that (economy measures affecting' If 
versilies should be halted. 

> What was also brought out was 
the details ’over the 1 immediate 1 ! , 
programme, agreed, between ■ BpnW *|; 
the states, were still in dispute. 1 :'s 
. .-/ .. • •! ■(■ ReiUer/AP/d$. 

"■ (Dcr'Tagelispicgol, Berlin, 19 Janua^ 1 


With Lufthansa, the 
sky’s the limit 


ifSMafe 




F ire breaks out in the lavatory of a 
Boeing 737 as it is on a landing ap- 
proach. The captain, Rudi Gerlof. calls: 
■■Attention, attention, cTew to landing 
stations!” The cabin begins to fill with 
smoke. 

The order goes out: “Passengers eva- 
cuate!" Air stewardess Antje Rauner 
throws the door open. In a flash, the es- 
cape chute inflates with a deafening roar. 
The 23-year-old cries loudly: “Undo 
your belts! Shoes off! Leave everything 
behind! Get out!” 

She stands at* the escape hatch and 
urges the passengers; "Jumpl Jumpl” 
People are spat out of the machine with 
lightning rapidity. And assemble, laugh- 
ing, at the foot of the aircraft. 

Bdt realism was there, even if it was a 
practice run by 20 trainee stewardesses 
and their instructor, Gerlof, at the Luf- 
thansa school in Frankfurt. 

The aircraft is a full-sized mock-up of 
a 737. There nre models of every type of 
aircraft here. The practice is part of a 
seven-week training programme for ste- 
wards and stewardesses. 

In case an aircraft has to ditch in the 
sea, a container full of water stands by. 
The man in charge of emergency drills, 
0r»M A. Liiuley, can recall only one 
case of a flight having to ditch, a Con- 
vair aircraft in the Caribbean. But. for 
that remote eventuality, it has to be 
practised. 

Every time something happens to an 
aircraft, a report of the inquiry lands on 
his desk so he can change training to 
meet the demands of experience. Nut 
only beginners are trained; crew mem- 
bers are given refresher courses twice a 
year. 

You cun see in the faces of the course 
participants that they must fight with 
themselves as they leap out of an upper- 
level door of a 747 eight metres above 
the ground on to the chute. Perhaps at 
this point, many have second thoughts 
about this as a career. 

Up to I, QUO inquiries at nny one time 
submerge Renale Greb and her staff in 
the personel department at the centre. 
About 1 5 per cent, or 6,000, make firm 
application every year. Aboiit half of 
these are assessed to ; see -if they fit the 
demands of the job and those that do 
are put through . tests, explains .Frau 
Greb. Between' 9O0;.flid: 1.50Q a year 
ace given training contracts. . • 

Michael HelbtngiS 1 in’charge of the 
personal /department. He, says that ap-' 
plicants do not have- to have Abi tur bot 
a good level of education.does help. . 

They should be. between 20 find ;28 
and must be fluent in English and be 
able to talk in colloquial English. "They 
learn aviation, English, once* they are: 
here/' Says ; Hefelqg. A basic knowledge 
of another foreign;, language increases 
the chances .of being ftqgepted. ''. 

Applicants must have a'passpprt val- 
id for all countries, but they do* not have. 
16 be citizens of West Germany;.'^ ", : T . 

Fray Greb: “In our experience, Aus- 
trians, do well,” .After Getmans, Austin-* 
ans comprise the biggest national group 
of applicants. 


Then, come .the 
Dutch. There are 
applications' from 
Peruvians, from In- 
dians, Japanese, 

Moroccans, Cana- 
dians — people 
from almost every- 
where in the world. 

Helbing says that 
“of course, co- 
loured people have 
the same chance as 
others.” Frau Greb 
wants more male 
applicants. Her 
ideal flight cabin 
crew is half of each 

sex. But men comprise only 20 per cent. 
They don’t marry nnd leave the job so 
quickly, she says. The turnover of wom- 
en up to the age of 30 is high for this 
reason. 

About 500 cabin staff leave the job 
each year, although they are allowed to 
keep flying until the age of 55 provided 
they remain healthy, tf medical objec- 
tions are raised, they do have the chance 
of getting a ground job — sometimes on 
the training staff. They can volunteer for 
ground jobs whenever they want to. 

Applicants must be in good health, 
must be at least 1.6 metres tall (about 
5ft 3 in | and not overweight. Under- 
weight applicants cause concern as well, 
says Uwe Sclmllmcyer, head «>l the cab- 
in crew training school. 

Frau Greb says applicants need not 
be •’beautiful” but a pleasant appear- 
ance helps. 

A slogan is on the wall: ”We arc 
Friendly and courteous.” Frau Greb says 
the cabin crew should engender an at- 
mosphere of safety «nd security among 
passengers. No one needs to be super- 
men or superwomen but performance 
allround should be better than average. 

In practical training, it is clear that 
both male and female trainees enjoy 
their work. Their is nothing artificial 
about their friendliness. 

Trainees sit a psychology test and la- 
ter must sit a professional examination. 
Claudia Degel, 21, admits: “It was diffi- 
cult.” The psychology had been the 
toughest. What should she have answer- 
ed to the question: with the same pay, 
would you rather be a forest worker or 
an insurance saleman? 



Getting the low-down on flying high , 


ground training in Boeing 737 moek-up. 

(Photo: Lufthansa) 


Now Claudia is in the first-class sec- 
tion of an Airbus 3 10 on route to Cairn. 
But they aren’t in the air. This is a four- 
hour simulation flight for some of the 
2()-strong trainee squad, who must per- 
form all the duties of n real flight. 

Simulators exist for every aircraft 
that Lufthansa has. So that the cabin is 
full, the airline's employees play at be- 
ing passengers, it is a popular role. The 
flight might not be real, but there was 
nothing simulated about the food. 

Kostin Suck knows the names of ihe 
passengers from the boarding passes so 
she can address them personally us she 
serves up their meals on fine porcelain 
plates. 

The 24-year-old is able to talk with 
the “passengers" about the drinks and 
about the cheeses. She can answer all 
theii questions. On the flight, the enthu- 
siasm cannot be ignored. 

Susanne Peters, 21, said the training 
course was “terrifically Interesting." 
There was something new every day and 
tlvat made learning interesting. She can 
hardly wait to get on to an aircraft for 
the real thing. 

Every participant is allowed to fly — 
really — once in the first week of train- 
ing. Susanne went to Lisbon. Considera- 
tion is being given to whether training 
might not be improved if trainees spent 
more time in the air — this would in- 
crease the course from seven weeks to 
three months. ■ 

Andrea Scholtyssek knew when she 
passed her Abitur (university entrance 
examination) that she wanted to !be a 
stewardess with Lufthansa. But first ,to 
improve her English, she went to AmCf- 


Contlnued from page 3 

mus test of West German loyalty to the 
. alliance. •; n .7 ; 4 ’:; • . • . : ; 

As if we really meed to demonstrate! 
This following the loyal implementation- 
of. the missiles ; deployment decision, at 
the beginning of the 1980s. and - the 
superflous. — extension of military ser- 
vice in the Bundeswehr. r . 

. U is true, of course, that hopes should 
; not be mistaken for realities. It Is Jtfst as 
important, however, not tp mistake the 
} Tears of yesterday for the Reality of today. 

Gorbachov's disarmament ! policy — 

‘ most recemiy. reflected in his presentation 
; / of figures worth discussing oh the force le- 
. : vel$ ip .Bast and .West .— deserves a clear, 

. 1 hoiiest and ;<ji fferebllfed .reply. ; 

\ *. The-West^ah' s^ick to its expectations 
and go on making 1 'demands: that 'Gorba-. 

hisiantipuijeements into ( 
/ 'practice by-. 1 99 1 ; tliaf the negotiations 
’ on conventional disarmament beginning 


in Vienna show Moscow's true inten- 
tions; that dropping the Lance moderni- 
sation plans, depends. oft, the scrapping , 
of all East bJOc short-range missiles. 

To just march on through; however, • 
as the conservative union apparently in- 
tends, would undoubtedly turn into an 
election fiasco in 1990. 

■ Six years ago the majority of voters ■ 
was against the deployment of new mis'- , 
siles, but a- change in jjonn was ipore . 
important. : " ! ’ 

Next time the: dislike of another 


icn and worked as on au pair in San 
Francisco. Then she worked in a 
French restaurant. The 23-year-old 
from Cologne says: “I enjoy spoiling 
people." That is why she is learning all 
about wines and nutrition. 

Many trainee cabin crew have 
worked in hotels or restaurants. There 
arc former nursing sisters and doctors 
assistants in their ranks. Frau Suck 
studied business administration before 
she went to work in a restaurant and 
then for another airline. 

Fruu Greb says it is good when ap- 
plicants have spent sonic time in n for- 
eign country as an au pair, or been 
trained in a service trade, worked in u 
travel bureau, in tl\e catering industry 
or in heal lb i»i medical sectors. 

The flight to Ctiiro hits landed. Dr 
Cornelia Borges- Fisc her. who was in 
charge throughout, pronounces herself 
satisfied with Iter charges. “Almost ail 
of them showed themselves to be 
friendly, motivated and eager.” Orga- 
nisation had also been top class, other- 
wise there would have been chaos in 
the tiny galley and confusion in the 
cabin. 

Frau Suck admitted to forgetting 
little things occasionally. At the be- 
ginning of the exercise, she had been 
excited. But she had got over that. 
“Then it all becomes fun." Her training 

■ is now at an end. There is no examina- 
tion. As a rule, Lufthansa takes them 
all on. Herr Schoilmeyer says that only 
about one in 30 is rejected. 

■ ' The newcomers fly short and medi- 
um haul for the first six months. That 
means all over Europe, between (for 

1 example) the Canary Islands and the 
Middle East. Then, after another bout 
of schooling, it’s on to the long-haul 
Rights. - 

.■• ScboIIiheyer says each cabin crew 
member is trained for two aircraft. 
They spend between one and five days 
flying across the world before return- 
ing to Frankfurt. 

On the question of private life, Frau 
Greb says; ‘JThey all- have to make it 
clear that it does have its limits, parties 
and birthdays have to fij in with Right 
plans; Andrew spends about 70 hours a 


quantitative ^ missile , modemibatibiji^., -v wpek;fn .the air. and then a jot more 
would coincide; with thC.desire fbr a'*' irme : iu' hptels. Ybu cpnnot compare 
change of government; , •• the leisure lime With' that of other 

■ The combination; of tHe'iswfng.tqjHe ^.careers." . v- < . 

right at home, shatoqfacpdnesS in.the ; ‘ . But ihat'dbesn't put off wottld-beste- 
field 'of Ostpolitlk and a, desire for eveh>;. wards and stewflrdd&ses. They: say rheLr 
more huqlCft jr' firfnamerit wotilcJithen seal •; .family and' friends are only too happy 
the fate qf Chahcellbr Kbfiji's' chancel^:* :that they arehbletp folio w thfe enreer of 
lorship. ' •; ■ Thcq^mriier . j ?’ ’ ^ ;; •'! AfaiitnTeng/ 
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